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.SOME l{KMAKK8 ON THK HHA( JAVADGITA. 

Ry JARL CHAUPENTIER, Pii.D , Ui’SAIa 

(Conttnued from page U).").) 

^PIk ff* is st ill niK)! Ih'I ulirro tlx'n* sooms to me to exist a, marked dillcreiicc ]>et\veeii 

tlie earlier and later jiait of (li(‘(;ita It seems «|iiite obvious that tin* later cantos in certain 
passat 4 <'s (juote dilYerent s\stein.itie treatises on ]»hilosophy, which is scai((>l\ the case with 
cantos II XI Tluismw, lo 

Sairo'^i/a rdlnnn lirdt .saomirisUt 
tmtHah ■on I hr jnflnam apohanam (U 
v(dai^ (U mrcair aham < va redyo 
redd uUikid nrlai'id cm (dliam || 15 || 

W'e In ai .ibont tin' Walant.i, tliouj'h it may b«‘ doubtful uhelher by tliit ni' int the Lpani- 
■ids oi tin* latci \ i ilanl.i svstem In xv, 20 and in xvi, 21, we hear about a .didm which 
ran si.ini ly be an^llnn;^ but a yngfivlstia , a,nd th.it such is the case sclui (jbvioiis from a 
tonijiaiisoii with xvii, .5 a h 

asilsfrarihihiui ghoiatn lapyantc ye Uipo jamlh [ 

. inn viddhy nsaninh^eaydn (j 

Kor wh.it else could tins nn <in but to denote those who practise austeie and t* mbh’ penance — 
as, e 7 , the .lams lor winch i ulcs arc not laid dow n inthc orthodox yoga-mtlm ' Thcnin win, 
1.‘), wi'hearot jki /}( fi knimylnt , \\\urh dow n mmk/i ye ky tnnic This mU 't needs mean ‘ in 

th<‘ Sanikh^a snsIciu and though it be quite true that the iloi t inn laid rlownhcre is nfit 
loundin the existing handlxioks ot Sainkhya, this means nothing, seeing that theyaie all veiy 
late Tin le can be no doubt that an (*arlicr e\|K)Sition of tiiat s 3 'stcin is lealK meant heie 
Einall\ we come u]K)n a {lueial point, vh. , the mention of the brahruasetin m xni, 4 
isthhtr i>ahiidhd gdam (hnndohliir vinulfutih pff/uik [ 
hialinin^uhn padni'i (fiira h i u ino^ihlni viniXifaih, 4 ■ 
ll has been cmphaticalls stated by Ihofcssor Jacobi' that this \ en-,i' musl be an interpola- 
tion, and upon his authoiily the same opinion has been expressed also h\ other scholars 
lUit I’lofessoi Jacolu's aigumeuts seem to me scaieelj' valid When he tinds that the verse 
xiii, t d<stro\. the eonneition between J and 5, this is a suggestion of eii^ i re Ij’ individual 
bearing as J < annot lind any sign of siidi a di.-ycontinuation Strong r ni tin' other objection, 
i iz , that Radai.'uana has in three pas:>ageh quotedthc prest nt Bhagavadgit.i It is quite true 
that the coinmcutaiies on i, 5, 25 {apt smaryatc) , ii, 3, 45 {apt smarynie), and i\ , 2, 21 (yoginah 
prah i't ''iiuinjdie .smnrle caife) (‘xpiessixely jjoiiit to the Gita, x\ , 0. 12 a" ! xiv, 2 , xv, 7 
and viii, 25 s/, as being those passages of the Smrti alluded to by Ikuhiayana Such 
statements in coniiucnt<iiies much later than the texG- an, of course, n<»l authoritative 
by themsehes , and it should be dislinctl> proced that there exist no otlu i passages in the 
literature reg<Lrded by Badarayana as Smrtd^ than even those fioin the ( Jit-i, to which he 
^^hTdsc/ir Lit. Znl , I'J-M, 717 1 , 19J.’, lUl I 

7 1 t'(i Piofobsors WiiUcruitz, iici/thichte d. tnd Lit , ui, 429, n i, and KciLli, .1 / oj Sunsknt Lit . 

p 17.7, n I , j\s well as t4r W. Ruben, FesU^hnJt Jacobi, p 3al. Other, and more sonsihle, opinions iiro 
put iorth l)> Piofos-,or Hopkins, The (Jicat Epic, p 10, and Vr. liAycluuidlnui, Larly Hmlory of the 
VaiJimca Sat. ji. ~i2 

"-Tho evtut dnte of the Uraliniasutias still n'lnaiiis unknown. It is, ol touiso, i.u above rny power 
to (Titiciso the opinions of Professor Jacobi on (lio dates ol tho philosophu at Sutiai (/ IG.S' , xxxi, 1 f ) 
However, they iqijioar to mo ineom lusiv o simply Ixscauso I consider it nupossiblo to <l.ite works, (he iiiler- 
nal history of which is pntuoly luiknowu to us, on puidv mtenial grounds. 'Pliat Iho Ik ahmasutras should 
date from 2U0 170 A n, is, of eourso, possible; hut T shoiihi veiituie to think that an culior date is not 

e\( luded la llu* luj^umu uf s ol Piofc-.-or .rui obi 

7’ " Unter Smrti vT.rd das Malmbhuiata und tnshpsond^re die tihuga', adjjii u verJandeii. tuch Sam- 
khya imd Yo^r woiden aU ‘ Sinrtis ,n Bezug auf die Yoglns ' bezeichnet ’ (\V*nternit . , d -ind lAt , 

iii, 429 f.) However, it does not ®eem clear to me whether latci and Ic s autliorita' iv works may not 
also have been looked upon by the commeutatois as belonging to Snnti. 
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could have alluded here, before we take it for gmnted that the BrahniiiMutraa really quote 
the Gita. However, I am fuhy prepared to admit that Br. Bn.,[v, 2, 21, is really a quotation 
from viii, 23 f., though the argument bo not wholly conclusive, for this ])assage belongs 
to what I call the earlier Oltil, and that may certainly bo older than the work of Badarilyapa. 
Tho reference to xv, 7, in the commentaries on Br. Su., ii, 3, 45, is inconclusive as the same 
idea mi^^t easily be drawn from x, 41 f. As for i, 3, 23, Sankara finds that it alludes to xv, 

6, 12, while Eamanuja quotes xiv, 2 ; and whatever Badarayana meant by his api smaryate 
in this passage it is perfectly obvious that he could not at one time have in mind both these 
entirely differenb-passages. 

Thus I can find it in no way proved that tho author of the BrahmaHutras did ever quote 
from the book xiv or xv of the Gita, and I feel fairly sure he did not. Consequently, I cannot 
look upon xiii, 4, as an interpolation, and it seems to me fairly obvious that the brahmasutra 
mentioned means nothing but the one known to us. 

To sum up what has been said hitherto : I venture to think that the present text of the 
Bhagavadgita does mainly consist of three different parts, viz . : — 

1. Cantos i and ii, 1—11, 31 — 38, b^onging to the original text of tho Mahabharata. 

2. Cantos ii, 12 — 30, 30 — '72 ; iii, 1 — xi, 60, arni xviii, 74 — *78, being what I would call 
the earher Gita. Of this part, the Tri^lubk verses in xi, 16 — 50, may probably be an carHer 
fragment which has be«BL incorporated in the text. 

3. Cantos xi, 61—56, and xii, 1 — xviii, 73, forming what I would call the later Gita. 

Suggestions like these ean, unfortunately, never be proved. To different minds they 

may possess a greater or lesser degree verisimilitude. 

U. 

To try and form, with any degree of exactitude, an opinion on the date of the Bhaga* 
vadgita — or rather <rf its different parts — 'wiil probably never be possible. However, a 
scholar who, I^ke the ]^fesent one, has tried to set forth his humble opinions on the original 
form and development of that text, will probably feel bound by duty to add a few suggestions 
also upon the pioMem of dates. Th» is perhaps the only excuse for the few modest remarks 
that follow below. 

The Bhagavadgita is insohihly joined with the names of Kr?na and Aijuna. Whether 
these two were originally historical persons— which according to my opinion is highly prob- 
able— may be left aside here as being fairly irrelevant. However, we must begin with a 
rapid glance at those passages of the literature that contain some sort of information regard* 
ing their history, be it originally real or mythical. 

is said to have been the son of a certain Vasudova— whence his paternal name 
Vasudeva^^— and Devaki, the cousin of Kamsa. His elder brother was Balarama or Saqi- 
kar^apa, whose mother was Rohini. Of this Krsna we hear for the first time— thio is at least 

Prolwsor Jaeoai, SMB., vU, IJKk and Festschr, Slrpilherti, p. 102 £., has tried ta prove that Vaswieva. 
is the old name of a tribal god from which was derived a name Vasiuh vm said to be that of hi8 father. This 
is contrary to Patahjali on P&Q., iv, 1, 114,vartt. 7, and can certainly not be upheld. That the form vaaMia- 
dfts, used itt the i, 23, and in tha D^Uavdkya, v. 6, should be very old, seems at leeuat doubtful ; 

also that the fatlMr’s name .wae erigiaally Anahadundatbhi, which sounds uncommooLy like a mokname. 
Ftnalfy, an argument ol Prelsmoi! Jacobi’s is oompletely umnt^ligible to me. It runs as follows : “ In the 
Ch&ad, Up., ih, 17, 1, where we firs* hear of DsmkipiUra) only his mother, not his father, is 

mentiiHMd. Now, if Vasudevn wtm really a patronymic it ought to be applied first of all to V&sudeva’s 
eldest son Samkaryapa. He, however, is never styled thus but only by his maternal name Baubipeya (from 
With *11 dnn r miu mt i shanld Uhato nek Proloasor Jacobi : what does tlus prove exccq^ that a . 
tamdltiin »eii ptswruutf nwr nrdHii trrwihfch Krfua«nd.Skqfik9riRns werethnsonsof one father but of diSer- 
sMl mo l ^ e w, TtruulT e»i fiohisr f In that e ua a what oould be more natural than that they should hmuk 
just these names, Devakiputranwl Bauhipeya f 
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tli» ‘geaeral oprnioik—in the Chdnd. Up., iii, 17, 1 1., » pwnage which hu bim ApbaMly 
iraiuiftted but may still be j^iven hcfo in ecdemo :— 

“ When one craves for food and drink and finda no pieaaure— that is one’s diksa. (1.) 

“ When one eats and drinks and finds all pleasure-- then one 101^*3 ,patt in the 

vpamda]^. (2.) 

“When one laughs and feeds sumptuously and joinfi in sexual mtercouM©— then ona 
takes part in stotra and iastm. (3.) 

“ Penance, almsgiving, u])riglit beliaviour, akimad, and truthfulness, these aro the saori* 
ficial gifts. (4). 

“ That is why they say : ‘ he will press Soma (procreate)— he has preseed Soma (pro- 
created) ’—that is his rebirth, that is his death. The ceremonial ahiation is death.” (5.) 

Ohora Aiigirafta, having explained this to Krma Demkipitim, said— for he wae free fmm 
thirst : ‘‘In his last hour he should take refuge in this : ‘Thou art the in- 

destructible ; Thou art the never reborn ; Thou art the shajpening of the vital spirits.’ ’’'f* 
And here are these two Rk-verses : (6) 

“ ‘ Just then they see the early dawning light of the old kind that gleameth 
bej’ond heaven ’ 

“ ‘ From out of surrounding darkness we, beholding the higher light, have oome to Sfirya, 
god amongst the gods, the very highest light— 3^ea, the very highest light.’ ”7* (7.) 

This Gfaora Ahgirasa is mentioned in Kaug. Br., xxx, 6, as being the Adhvaryu of the 
Adityas which probably means as much as a sort of Sun-worshipper. This certainly tallies 
well with the importance evidently ascribed to that luminary in the passage translated 
above. Whether again Krsna (Devakiputra) is identical with the Kfsna Afigitasa men- 
tioned in Kau§. Br., xxx, 9, seems highly doubtful. K|^na is by itself not an uncommon 
name ; and though he may well have called himself Ahgirasa in imitation of his Ouru, there 
is no necessity for an identification. 

And now which is the doctrine that the otherwise unknown Ghora Ahgirasa preaches 
to Ktsua Devakiputra ? The answer seems to be that he compares the phases of human 
life to the stages of the dlkgo^'^ which may be said to be an adequate interpretation if these 
phases be taken to be successive and not contemporaneous. We must remember that the 
dUeed is not inaptly compared with human embryoahip and birdi but this probably 
is not enough. For what Ghora expresses in Chdnd. Up., iii, 17, l,oan scarcely be said about 
the human embryo. This, however, is a fairly fit description of tke life of a hmkmoiodri/n 
when the young student is bound to chastity {na ramate) and a very simple and austere fife. 
Then in the two following paragraphs there is the description of the life of the newly married 
man, the gthasiha, whose early domestic pastimes are compared to the upnmd and the 
HbukLMm. But even during a gay and pleasant life one is bound to jwaetise v4rt«es,8i 
and these are compared to the sacrificial gifts {dakdifd), which, Kke good qualities, count 
as merit in a future life. But the height of earthly existence is the procreation of offspring, 
of sons who will be able to continue the family and feed the spirits of the foxefhthers ; and 
thus the procreative act is compared to the pressing of the Soma. When man is no longer 
able to procreate, then death is awaiting him, and the funeral eeremonies are aptly eompared 

7 s I have allowed mysdf to borrow tiiia Buddhist not being able to find a fit modern equiva- 

lent of traya in this passage. 

76 1 feel somewhat baffled by the expression praiyisav^Htam asi ; however, sarnhta must probably 

mean the same as in Ait. Br., i, 26. 

77 pralnos^ niaadh is puesling j it probably means ‘ (the light seen) by the old forefathers,' cp, the 
use of the same expresskm in J8F., iii, 31, 10 (Qeldnec, Der Bigvtda, i, 381). 

7 6 A curious paraUei to some parts of Qhojia's teaohing is found In TS., vii, 4, 6, 1. Buit as that passage 
has probabty got nothing to do with ours wo shaU not touch upon it ftutfaar h«fa. 

7» iJp. Dr. Barnett, Hindu Qode and Heroes, 68 f. and 82 f. 80 Cp. Ait. Br., i, 3, ot©, 

81 With Chdnd. Vp.f id, 17, 4, cp. the enumeration in Bhagavad^d, x, 4-0, 
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to the ambhjtha abluticn. Thus there is a strict parallelism between human life and the 
eucoessive stages of the sacrifice. And this human life contains only two of the regular four 
difOfnaSf viz., that of the brahmacufift and the g^hastha.^^ Now Professor Winternitz*^ 
has shown that the oldest Upaiiisads, viz., the Brhadaraiiyaka and the Ohaiidogya, know 
nothing of the later orthodox four airamas, but that they make a difference between the life 
of the householder and that of the muni or pravrajin. Only the Chdnd. Up., viii, 16— almost 
certainly a late passage— knows the three successive stages, viz., brahmaedrin, grhaaiha, 
and samnydsin. 

The life of two diramaa, however, which I venture to think Ghora has been comparing 
to the sacrifice, seems to be the most natural one for the hfattriya. For, even if great kings 
of yore have after the domestic life turned wandering ascetics— as, for instance, does Janaka 
in Jain and Buddhist lore— they undoubtedly were exceptions. The usual life of a kMtlriya 
probably ended either on the battlefield or in his own house— though the latter mode of death 
is sometimes disapproved by the authors of lawbooks. A possible way of ending one’s 
life may also have been by suicide by fire— a sort of self-sacrifice which was held to lead to 
brahmaloka=8varga.^^ 

But there is something more still in the teaching of Ghora Angirasa who was free from 
thirst ipipdad, the trsnd of the Bauddhasl.t* In one’s final hour one ought to take refuge 
in three precious thoughts, viz., that some being is the indestructible, the never reborn 
(i.e., the everlasting absolute), and the sharpening of the vital spirits. This being, as far as 
my understanding goes, is not brahman but even Surya, the Sun, or rather the radiant brahma- 
hha or avarga beyond the visible heaven to which pious men who fulfil their svadharma may 
aspire. In so far the teaching of Ghora tallies with the promise of avarga held out by Kysna 
to Arjuna^^ ; but that is probably the common creed of the k^attriya caste.SS How far 
we can other^se hope to find in the Gita a reflection of the doctrine of Ghora Angirasa may 
be somewhat doubtful, though the efforts of a most eminent scholar in that direction 
are worthy of every attention. Unfortunately, the material for comparison is scanty 
and vague. ♦ 

Thus the Chdndogya Upanioad tells us about a certain Kpjna Devakiputra— and there 
is to me not the slightest doubt that he is identical with the K]^na of the Great Epic — who 
was no doubt a ksaUriya and who was the pupil of Ghora Aiigirasa, It is, of course, only 
natural to think that in some way or other he propagated these doctrines and perhaps others 
■ of his own, and thus perhaps became the founder of some sect— sects seem to have been 
numerous in India from time immemorial. The date of the Chdndogya is, unfortunately, 
just as unknown as that of nearly every important Sanskrit work. But upon the consensus 
of many leading authorities it is declared to be pre-Buddhist ; and if that means anything 

Among recent literature on the problem of the airamaa cp. Professor Winternitz, Festschr. Jacobi, 
p. 216 f. (with literature) ; Dr. Eggers, Das Dhormosatra der Foil^wwoe (Goettingen, 1929), and Dr. Wein- 
rioh, Archivjllr Relig. Wissenschaft, xxvii, 77 f. 

8* l.e., p. 218 f. 8* Cp. MBh., vi, 646 ; Vimusmrti 3, 44, etc. 

8* On suicide by fire, cp. a paper by the late Profeesor Hillebrandt called Der freitdUige Feuertod in 
Indian und die Somotoeih* in the Sitz. Ber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wise., 1917, 8. Cp. also Mrcchakatika, Act i, v. 
4 c*d : r&janam eATuya puttram parnmaaanvudayen&IvamedJiena cesfvd j labdhvd cayuh iatSbdam. dcvfadinaaahi- 
iar^ mdredco *gnim pravisfah || 

80 I am totally at a loss to understand the suggestion of Mr. Jainath Pati, IHQ., v, 272, n. 2, that Zara- 

thwhtra was known ‘ in Vedio time* either as Jarutha or Ghora Angirasa.* But as the theories of 

Mr. Pati in general seem to run outside the pale of scientific method and criticism, I may perhaps be 
excused for not discussing them here. 8^ Git ft, ii, 37. 

88 It should be remembered in this connection that what Kr^na preaches to Arjuna in the Gltfi is 
expressly called the rajavidyd, the rajagufiyam {=zrajopaniacd), Gita, ix, 2, cp. the mahipalavidJti of MBh., 
xii, 11876 (on which cp. Professor Edgi^on, AJPhil, xlv, 44 f.). And in iv, 1-2, we hear that the yoga has 
formerly been taught to a succession of rdjarsayah (cp. bhaktd rdjaraayah, ix, 33). The Gita is essentially 
not a friend of the Brahmans ; the conclusion of Professor Hopkins. The Great Epic, p. 384, that it is a ‘ purely 
priestly product ’ is simply unintelligible. 8® C^, Dr. Barnett, l.c., p, 82 f. 
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at all, it must probably mean that this Upani^ad belongs to the time about 600—650 b.c. 
at the very lowest.®^ 

This Krpna also, from the name of his father, became known as Vasudeva, and as such 
ho is undoubtedly mentioned by I’anini. I shall not venture to eiiiir uixjii a ivnowcd in< 
vestigation of the i-ule iv, ,‘J, 98 ( V dmidevdrjunabhyam vun) which has up to a very recent 
date given rise to a somewhat spirited and partly most infructuous diseussion.oi I shall 
simply take it for granted that in iv, 3, 95, bhakti has its usual sense of ‘ adoration ’ or ‘ wor- 
ship,’ and that Vasudeva and Arjuna— of whom Vasudeva is obviously looked upon as being 
the chief person— are the well-known heroes of the Mahabharata. The sfilra of Panini proves 
nothing for the existence of the Bhagavadgita — ^which at his time in all probability id not 
exist— as Kr§na and Arjuna certainly formed a pair already in the earliest nucleus of the 
Epic. However, Panini apparently knew that these two were worshipped by certain secta- 
rians, which is, after all, no more marvellous than his acquaintance wilh the followers of 
Pilrtlsarya and {^'ilalin, Karraanda and Krsasva betrayed by sftiran iv, 3, 110— 111— to 
mention only one single example. And these .sectarians were according to him called Vdm- 
devaka and Arjunaka aa That is all ; and this need probably trouble us no further. That 
Arjuna should also have shared in some divine honours, or at least have been worshipped 
as a hero of yore — which in India is scarcely a very uncommon thing — is not so very shocking, 
seeing that in the Mahabharata Bhi^ma himself proclaims the divine nature of Krsna and 
Arjuna ,93 and that they were probably at an early date identified w’ith Narayapa and Nara.94 

Panini’s date, of course, remains somewhat of a puzzle. The one which has long been 
semi-traditional in European literature on the subject, viz,, 350 b.c,, lacks even the very 
slightest value. The present writer has, some yeare ago, given it as his humble opinion that 
some time about 500 b c. would suit him better, 9® and ho has so far found no reason to 
change his opinion. 9® If such be the case, then it would follow that Kf^na and Arjuna 
were worshipped as heroes about the presupposed date of the Buddha. That this worship 
should have had any special connection with the North-Western Frontier, the home of 
P&nini, would be a precipitate conclusion. Still it may be well to remember that, according 
to the Mahabharata, Arjuna conquers the North and North-West and performs his mighty 
penance in the far North. He also at the end, like his brothers, dies in the mountains of 
the North. 

09 The very wise words of the late Professor Rhys Davids {CHI., i, 172 f.) ouj?ht to be taken more to 
heart by scholars than is perhaps generally done. The prw^ent writer willingly admits that he has at one 
time himself (cp. I A., xliii, 118 f., 126 f.. 167 f,J maintained, in the face of evidenco perliajja just as valuable, 
that the year of Buddha’s death was 477 b c. This as well as other dates is, of course, mere guess-work. 
All we know is, imfortunately, that Adoka (about 260 B.o.) knew of his (pretended or genuine) birth-place, 
and also that Asoka called him bhagavdn. It may have taken some considerable time ere sucli a title 
was applied to the founder of a sect that was at the beginning perhaps not very numerous. That time 
may have been two or three centuries, perhaps even more and certainly less. There would, of course, be 
a slightly older testimony for Buddha’s existence if the fragment in Clem. Alex. Strom., i, xv, 71, 0, be 
really taken from Megasthenos ; but this seems to me highly uncertain. Howo\er, the 'Xoipfidvxi may 
really have been Buddhist friars, and in that case such people would be proved to have existed before 
300 B.o. : but that does not carry us very much further. 

91 Cp. Kielhorn, JRAS., 1908, p. 602 f.. Professor Keith, ibid., 1908, p. 847 f. ; Sir G. Grierson, ib^d., 
1909, p. 1122; Bhandarkar, ibid., 1910, p. 168 f., Vaiftpavism, p. 3 ; Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic, 
p. 396, n. 2 ; Garbe, Bhaqarndgm, p. 34 f. ; Mr Ramaprasad Chandra, MASI., No. 5 (1919), etc. ; and quite 
lately Mr. U. Ch. Bhattacharjee, IHQ., i, 483 f., li, 409 f., 865, and Mr. K. G. Suliralunanyam, ibid., li, 186 f., 
864 f. The editor of the IHQ. is to be complimented upon having closed the last montioned discussion at a 
fairly early date. 

92 In MBh,, xiii, 1, 18 f., a hunter is introduced by the name of Arjunaka. 

93 Cp. Holtzmann, Mo/mb/Ktroto, ii, llO ;cp. aisoDr. Barnett, l.c., p. 87 , 92 f. The Gltfi itself 

(x, 37) mentions Vfisudeva and Dhannfljaya in close conoeetiun. 

94 V&sudeva and NAraya^a are identified with each other (and with Vi.Sbu) already in TaiU. Ar., x, 1, 0. 

98 Cp. Zeitachr. /. Indohgie, ii, 147 f. » » » 

»« C^. also BSOS., iv, 343 ; JRAS., 1028, p. 345 f. 
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of his fragments has at times been someivhat o\errated'^^ ; howeTer. -we giiter irora him 
that about 300 R.c. was a givat god, tho Indian Hciaoies, who was specially wor- 

shipped by the ^rasenas arouTkd the towns lHathurii and KAf«<ro3opa This is anyhow in 
perfect accordance with Hindu tradition. 

To make a long story short, we have now only to turn to the well-known Besnagar in* 
scription and to the MahaJbhd^ of Patafijali— other testimonies of a somewhat later date 
may well be left aside. The inscription on a column at Besnagar, which must probably be 
not much later than 200 b c., tells us that a Oaruda-colunin of Vasudeva, the deva^deva, was 
erect/ed by the bhdgamia Heliodorus. son of Dion, from Taxila, who came as an a mhn s s i dnr 
from the Great King Antiaicidas {AtnkdikiiA) to King Kasipiitra Bliagahhadra. And there 
are below it the two lines which tell us that : 
irini amuiapaddm (Bu)emutkUani 
naffttmti svaga datnaedga mpmmada. 

And Patahjali, whose date must fall about 160 b.c. 98 in his commentary on iv, 3, 98, speaks 
of Vasudeva as bhagavan and in that on ii, 2, 34, mentions temples of R^a and Ke4ava. 

Now, I venture to think that what the Besnagar inscription tells us is stron^y remini- 
scent of what I have proposed to call the earlier Gita, viz., cantos ii — xi. Heliodorus, son of 
Ihya, calls himself a bhdgavata, a follower of Bhagavan ; and he styles his god Vasudeva 
the deva-deva, the ‘ god of gods,* an epithet which recurs in the Gita, x, 16 and xi, 13, hut is 
otherwise only used in a few passages of the Mahdbhdrata and in the late Bhdgavata-jfMrdna. 
And at the end of his inscription he refers to ‘ three immortal steps ’ that lead to heaven, 
8varga, the svarga promised by Kf^na to Arjuna (ii, 37) and spoken of in still other passages 
of the earlier Gita, the common goal of the brave warrior and the bhakta. And these three 
* steps ’ are dama^ 'self-control tydgw, which may well mean ‘ restraint ’ but also ‘liberality 
‘ almsgiving,’ and a^pmmddn, ‘alertness’ : all these three are qualities specially obaracteristie 
of and laudable in a kMUrtga.90 

Such ooincidpnces cannot, in my humble opinion, be quite fortuitous. And I showVl 
thus venture to conclude that if the earlier Gitft (ii — xi) be not exactly oontemporaneous 
with the Besnagar column inscription, it still belongs to a period which falls somewhere about 
200 B.c. or perhaps even slightly earlier. That such a conclusion is not wholly prepesteroits 
seems clear to me also because the late Professor Garbe arrived, for his purified Gita, at a 
period about 200 — 150 b.c., though for reasons that are jKjrhaps partly fallacious.^ oo As 
for the later Gita (xii — xviii) I can upon no definite period whatsoever that would paiikm- 
larly suit it. However, I should not feel astonished if there were an interval of several oentu- 
ries between the two parts of the poem. ' 

Such are the modest conclusions at which I have been able to arrive. It would be quite 
tempting to go into some other details connected with this extremely important text, but 
lack of time unfortunately prevents me from doing it. 

97 This seems to me to be the case in the otherwise very valuable work by Professor O. Stem, Mvgaa- 
ihenea and Kavfilya (1022). 

98 I still feel convinced that the Yavana king mwitioned by Patafijali is really HHenaBder. Pr of e aser 
Koaow sometime ago (Aota OrientaU/a, 1, 36) tried to prove that he was rather Det^rkn imt iussoiguments 
seem to me to carry little weii^t. Apparently he was not aware that such an idea had been loceetalled hp 
M. Ii6vi Quid de Qrmoit veterum Indorum moniwienta tradidenrU, pp. 38, 63, and by B. 0. Franke^ Ooatt. gel. 
Anzeigen, 1801, p. 953. 

99 Dr. Baychaudhuri, JProcASB^ xviii (1022), 269 f., has very happily compared the final verse of the 
inscription with MBh,, xi, 7, 23 aq., where damn, t^a and apretma^ are said to be the three steeds of Brah- 
ma tlmt lead to brahmaloka. We are well aware that brahmaloka here means the same as amrga. We ere 
reminded again of the part played by avarga in the edicts of ASoka, which are about half a century older 
than the Besnagar inscription. 

100 Op. Garbe, l.c., p. 75 f. Garbe Ihou^t that the grammarian Patafijali and the author uf the Vqst- 
eutras most be the same pwKm, which, in f^te of the high authority of I^ofessor Xiefaioh, ia podbiypiSiDtthe 
case. Otherwise dates suggested for the GIt& are very vague ; op., e.g., Holtemaun, Mahmk&rata, 4, 127, 
ii, 121 ; Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic, pp. 306, 402 ; Professor tiebich, Pacini, (Op. aho Fi^anke, 
Ooctt. gel. Anzeigen, 1891, p. 966.) 
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SOMiu ADDITIONS TO THE JLALLA-VAKYANl. 

(The Wifte Sayings of Lai t)e-d,) 
liv I’WDTT ANVND KOUL, SniNAOAit. KA.4KMm. 

{(Umtlnnrfl from, page IKI.) 

Lnz kusoy sthlf niwnrey , 

Tran utJ Icarey ahur. 

Yih kami opadesh kuruy, hula BlmijA, 

AtsUan iratas suiattan kath dyun nhdr i 
It (the sheep) removoth shame and dispelleth cold (by clothing made of 
its wool), 

It eateth (and) driuketh grass (and) water. 

Who taught this doctrine to thee, O foolish BrAlinian, 

To give a living sheep to a lifeless stone to eat ? 

20 . 

Loluk luir Lallih lolih IcbUinowwm. 

Maranay moyus tah ruzas mdh zaray. 

Rangah ratshih zdtaaiy kydk nah rang howum ? 

Buh dapun taolum ; kydh sanah karay 
Rdvanah manzay rdvun rovum. 

Ravil athih dyaa bhavasaray. 

Addn ginddn Sahazay promm, 

Dapanuy karum pdnaa saray. 

I, Lallil, bore the fire of love in my bosom. 

Before death I died and remained not in old age. 

What form did I not show in my formless nature ? 

I got nd of egotism. What shall I do ? 

In the loss I lost the loss 

After getting lost I got found in the lake of existence (t.e., this world). 
Laughing (and) playing I found the True Nature (Siva) 

This matter 1 did ascertain myself. 

21 . 

Mandis vidar lay vidaris aakrey. 

Sakrey karak marak nah zdh. 

Sakrey trdvit karak kukrey, 

Adah irnkray gatshty tah bhalak nak zdh. 
iSickness (overtaketh) the weak and to the weak treatment (is necessary). 

If thou undergoest treatment thou shalt never die. 

If thou, liaving left treatment, wilt do ill decdB, 

Then thou shalt got crainix‘d and shalt never be cured. 

22 . 

Mitdas prunun chhuy muiudl Isidun ; 

Mujas prunun chhuy muri dyun koh ; 

Mu^a prunun chhuy aamudur purun : 

Mudaa prindn rdviy doh. 

To impart instruction to a fool i» tantamount tn splitting a hair ; 

To impart instruction to a fool is tantamount to piling «p a kiU 
as a soieon ; 
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To impart instruction to a fool is tantamount to filling in the sea, 

In imparting instruction to a fool thou shalt lose the day (f.e., it will be a 
useless labour). 


2:1 

Mndo kriy chJhe.y vah dhdrun tah ptrttv. 

Mv4o kriy chitey naU rachJnn kdy. 

Mv4o kriy chhey nah deh mnddrun — 

SadMz vtisdrun Muy opadesh. 

O fool it is not a pious deed to observe a fast and to eat after a fast. 

0 fool it is not a pious deed to preserve the body. 

O fool it is not a pious deed to feed the body. 

To comprehend the Supremo (iSiva) is the (true) doctrine. 

24. 

Ndlho, huh no rdniy mangay : 

Meh Rdmnun raj karem kydh ? 

Yih gom likhit tih md har'^ ; 

Harem harem tah harem kydh. 

Lord, I shall not ask Thee for oven a queen, 

What will even R&van’s kingdom avail me ? 

Whatsoever (He) hath inscribed as my lot, that cannot be efiaced. 

Go off, go off from me, and what shall go olf from me I 

) 25. 

Pardn pardn zev tdl phajim ; 

Ts~h yogi kriy tajim nah zdh, 

Sumran phirdn nyo(h tah anguj gajim ; 

Manach duyi mdli tsajim nah zdh. 

By reciting (and) reciting my tongue and palate got worn away, 

1 could not do practice befitting Thee. 

By telling the beads of the rosary my thumb and index-finger got worn 
away ; 

(But,) O Father, I never got rid of the inner duality of my heart. 

26. 

Parit tah buzit Brahman tahUan ; 

Agar ghc^n tihindi Veda satiy ; 

Pattanach mn nit thdvan Matdan ; 

Mohit man gatshr/c ahankdrhj. 

After reading and hearing (wdiat religion is) the Brahmans will get 
polluted, 

The sources (of rivers) will shrink down by their (recitation of) 
Vedas, 

They .shall carry to Matjan property stolen from Pat tan, 

H.'iving committed robbery, their mind will become proud (iu.stead of 
being repentant). 

Paflan is a village in the Bangil pargana. Mattan is a village near which are the magni- 
iioent ruins of the temple of M&rtai^da, or the Sun. This saying expresses remorse and 
agony at the prospect of the doom of degraded Br^hmai^s. 
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27, 

Par par kardn zal do manddn ; 

Badyoh timany ahamhhdv ; 

GiUi pardn h-eiltd, laidiAn. 

Param GiUi tah pardn rhJuift. 

(Tlioy aro) roading (aii<l) ro-rcading, as if (Ihoy aro) churning water 
(/.« , d«>ing useless work) ; 

To them st*lf-lovc Iiath Jiicreased, 

(They arc) reading (the Bh^tgamd) Gild (and) finding a pretext (to do so). 

I have read (the Bhagamd) Gild and am still reading it {i.e., it is futile 
to read it without profiting by its teachings). 

The other version of this saying is given in No. 4 above. 

28. 

Rangaa manz chhuy byun byun, labhun. 

Soruy iadlak bharah sukh. 

Taak raahi tab, mir ay gdlak ; 

Adah dC'^'ihak Shiva aund mukh. 

He is in different guises in the actor's show. Find Him. 

If thou bearcat everything, thou shalt enjoy peace. 

If thou killest anger, envy and enmity, 

Then thou shalt see the face of Siva. 

29. 

Samsdr ho niMih ydriv jan^td ; 

Ldriy ktlam tah biyih tiadbuy. 

Gharah ^ karun ho tndli jiHha pyan saiujur ; 

Nerak mn/jur tah darog-goy. 

The world is, O father, like a forest of pine trees ; 

Thou shalt be stained with tar and get an evil smell (there). 

To maintain a household (is a calamity as bad as) a mountain coming 
crash down (upon you). 

Thou shalt go out as a paujicr and a liar. 

30. 

Shayih daas ahayth chhas ; 

Lay buh pdnay panels chhaa. 

Nirit gatahdn ; ttlit yiwdn, 

MUit pdnah Dayi chhaa. 

I was in the six (attributes of the Supreme Deity), I am in the six (the 
same attributes), 

I am absorbed within myself. 

I go out (into the world) ; after an excursion I return (to the Supreme 
Deity). 

I am one with the Supreme Deity. 

31. 

Shiv chhuy zdvyvl zdl wahardvit ; 

Kranzan manz chhuy tarit kyat. 

Zindah nay vmchMhan adah katik marit ^ 

Pdnah manz pdn kad vitadrit kj/at. 

1 Soil* garah, — [EDiTOiii] 
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Siva is with a fine net spread out» 

He permeateth the mortal ooils. 

If thou, whilst alive, canst not see Him, how oanst thou when dead ? 

Take out Self from self, after pondering over it. 

32. 

Suyih hd no dudah sati mgizey. 

Sarpinih‘fhiilan dih zih nah phdJi>. 

Seki‘8hd(haa phcd no wavizey. 

Bdwarizih nah hum-ydjan til. 

Mttdaa gnydnach hath no vxmizey. 

Kharaa gor dinah rdviy doh. 

Yua ytUh kariy suh tyut surey. 

Krerey karizih nah pananuy pan. 

Irrigate not the nettle with milk. 

Hatch not a snake’s eggs. 

Sow not seeds on the sandy river bed. 

Waste not oil over bran-cakes. 

Tell not matters of religion to a fool. 

If thou givest molasses to an ass thou shalt lose the day {i.e., thou slialt 
lose thy labour). 

Whoever treateth thee in whatsoever manner, he will himself fare in the 
same way. 

Let not thyself fall into a well. 

33. 

Vchkdn iah buh chhae adriaay andar ; 

Uchhum prazoddn adrieay nianz. 

Bnzit tah ruzii^ uchk Haras. 

Gareth chhuh taaanduy ; buh kueah, Loll ? 

I saw and (found) I am in everything ; 

I saw (God) effulgent in everything. 

After hearing and pausing, see Siva. 

The house is His alone : who am 1, Lallft ? 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT POEM MEGHADUTA. 

By lily dexter GREENE, Ph.D. 

(Continued from page 117.) 

In stanza 65, we have the wonderfully striking 6gure of the Ganges as a “ costly train 
skirting the sacred hill ” of Aimvata, which is really the Elephant of Indra, or the Regent of 
the East. The Hindu idea is that each point of the compass has a presiding deity and 
each of these deities has a male and a female elephant attendant. This. too. with reference 
to her garments, is vividly realistic : — 

“ Where brilliant pearls descend in lucid showers', 

And clouds like tresses clothe her lofty towers.” 

The description of the city of Alaka, the capital of Kuvera’s kingdom, as the “ city of 
the gods ” is full of the extravagant imagery of Oriental writers. The toilet of the 
YahinU, whose only “care” is “dress” and “all their labour play,” is minutely 
described with special reference to the Howers used for personal adornment. They are de. 
scribed as spending much of their time in elaborate toilet preparations, which deal chiefly 
with the adornment of their persons with flowers, at the special period when these flowers 
bloom. Stanza 67 gives the names of several of these. 

1. Lotus. — ^Tho Lotus — Ndumbium apeciosum — blooms in &aradj the sultry, moist, 
autumn season of August and September. At that time these yahir},U render the hot 
hours bearable by using great fragrant lotus blossoms as fluttering fans, and at the same time, 
no doubt, enhance their own personal charms. In some parts of India, as along the moist 
Coromandel coast, the lotus blooms all the year, but in Bengal in April, May and June, 
and in Kashmir in ^arad. 

The plant derives its botanical name, Nelumbium, from two Sanskrit words (ntla) 
— blue, and (ambuja) produced in water. The Sanskrit name is padma, the name so 

familiar in the Buddhist prayer, Om mani padme hum. The blossoms are frequently used in 
the sacriflcial rites of the Hindus. The broad, oval-shaped leaves, often rest on the surface 
of the water. The edges are smooth and unbroken, except that the part which was 
topmost before the leaf began to expand is emarginate when fully opened. 

The leaf’s upper surface is a rich pea-green, soft and perfectly smooth, while the under- 
side is of a vinaceous colour. Roxburgh says that when the blossoms open, they lift their 
heads a few inches above the surface of the water, but in the Dal Lake in Kashmir, the blossoms 
and leaves as well, are four feet or more above the surface of the water. The white, pink, 
and cream-coloured ones are the most common, but there is also a blue variety. 

2. Kunda. — “ Kunda topknots crown the jetty hair.” Here we seem to have a re- 
ference to the Jaaminum pvheacena^ Roxb., or to the Jaaminum grandifiorum, for both of 
these have large, circular, snow-white blossoms, which are particularly effective as hair or 
ear ornaments, and both bloom during the rainy season. 

3. Lodhra. — ^The custom of tinting the cheeks red is referred to in the following : 

“ Now o’er the cheek the Lodh’s pale pollen shines.” 

The lodhra or rodhra in Sanskrit is a small-sized tree — Symplocoa racemoaa, Roxb., — commonly 
found in sub-HimAlayan tracts and in Chota Nagpur. The bark of this tree is used to make 
a red dye with which cloth is coloured. Ground to powder, it is used by the Hindus to throw 
upon each other during the days of the Holt Festival. It flowers during Aewionfo — the win- 
ter season — and ripens its seeds in May. The seeds when ripe are strung like beads and hung 
round the necks of little children, with the superstitious belief that they will keep off evil 
or sickness. 

4. Amaranth. — ^The passage, “ Now ’midst their curls the Amaranth entwines,” refers 
to the kuravaka or kurabaka, which is Qomphrena globoaa. This is an annual, cultivated 
cmnmonly in Indian gardens during voaonto, or spring. There are two varieties, one with 
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crimson floweis, tlniQ Qtiier with white, And both bloesom during the rAinytMion and the 
winter. Some authorities consider the kuravaha a red variety of Barleria. 

6. Sirisa. — ** Sirtsha blossoms deck the tender ear.” The large, fluffy, ball-like flowers, 
with globular heads of greenish- white, fragrant corollots are often worn so as to droop gracefully 
from the ears, as though a jewel of some sort. This is the flower of the common tree, Attizana 
Lebbeic, the Mimosa Sirma of Roxburgh, which flourishes all over India and is much valued 
in gardens because of its dense shade. It puts forth its blossom during grtfma — ^the hot season. 

6. Kadamba. — “ Or new Cadambas, with thy coming bom, 

The parted locks and polished front adorn.” 

This points to the fact that the large tree known as kadamba, or ntpo— the Naudea Cadcmba 
of Roxburgh — puts forth its blossoms at the coming of the refreshing rains. This tree is com- 
mon in India, is very ornamental and furnishes dense, close shade. Its flowers are celebrated 
in Indian literature as among the beauties of the hot season, and as having a fragrance simi- 
lar to that of new wine. No doubt the name HeUipriya, by which it is known, refers to this 
fragrance, as Mali was the Bacchus of India. These fragrant blossoms are used by the women 
as graceful hair ornaments suspended down the central parted portion of the hair and allowed 
to rest on the forehead as indicated in the words “ the parted locks and polished front,” etc. 

Stanza 73 — 

” The Lord of Low, remembering former woe, 

Wields not in Alaca his bee-strung bow ; 

Yet still he triumphs, for each maid supplies 
The fatal bow with love-inspiring eyes.” 

Here we have once more the idea of the bee-strung bow of KAma, the god of love. KAma of 
the Hindus is the Grecian Eros or the Roman Cupid. He was the son of Vi^pu and MAy&, 
and his bosoAi friend was Vasanta. He is represented as a beautiful youth, spending much 
of his time in gardens or temples, with his mother, or his companions. Sometimes by moon- 
light he rides on a lory or a parrot, surrounded by dancing nymphs, one of whom, the leader, 
carries a banner, on which is a fish on a red ground. This refers to a marine monster called 
makara, which he is said to have subdued. His favorite haunt is near the region of Kfena’s 
loves with the Qopis — ^the forest of brindavan, the modem Brindiban. Kfi-ma is armed with 
a bow made of sugarcane. His bowstring is made of bees and his five arrows are pointed 
with flowers. According to SAyana, the names of the five flowers are the lotus, aSoha, Hri§a, 
dmra, and the blue lotus, and each arrow has a name supposed to indicate the quality 
possessed by the flower. According to Sir William Jones, these flowers are campaka, dmra, 
keaara, ketaka, and vilva. Still other lists are given in the Otid-govinda. 

The “ former woe ” refers to the story of Kandarpa or KHma, given in the Sdmdyana, 
L. 25, 10. There he is said to have sent one of ins darts towards iSiva, while the latter was prac- 
tising austerities, whereupon the enraged deity cursed him with a terrible voice and, flash- 
ing his wrathful eye upon him, consumed bis bodily nature. From that time on, he is said 
to have had power over the minds of mortals only and is called Anaida (bodiless). (See 
“ Hymn to K&ma Deva ” in the works of Sir William Jones.) 

Stanza 74 — 

“ Where on rich boughs the clustering flower depends, 

And low to earth the tall manddra bends.” 

The manddra is a splendid and fairly lofty tree (ErytArina indica), oommcmly known as 
the Indian coral tree. The flowers are in clusters like great branches of coral, and each 
single flower has a peculiar arrangement of keels and wings which makes ii bear a marked 
resemblance to the parrot, hence the Indian children call it the UAa, or parrot, flower. 
The flowers bloom/ in great prolusion in- March and April, long before tfaoleaireBvppear. In 
some parts of the East the tree is used to support the black pepper vines. See Marsden's 
History of Sumatra for the extensive use of the tree f(« that purpose. The rajdd growth 
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of these trees makes them very suitable for this, and they are easily grown from cuttings. 
Their firm, strong, smooth bark, which never shales off, affords a strong hold for the vine, 
while the dense shade of its abundant leafage during the hottest months, not only affords pro- 
tection from too much heat, but also keeps the ground moist. During the cold season, the 
leaves fall and expose the vines to the benefioiai effects of the winter sun and rain, which 
renders them even more productive. For the purposes of this cultivation of the pepper vine, 
the young trees are topped, and the lateral branches trimmed so as to render pepper gathering 
easier. The tree is very ornamental and the flowers, being rich in nectar, attract many birds 
during florescence. The wood is valuable as it does not warp or split, and hence, is much 
used for fine lacquered work in various parts of India. 

Stanza 77; — 

1. MAdhavi. — “ See where the clustering Mddhavi entwines.” This is a erdbper known 
as Oaertnera racemosa (Roxb.), or Baniateria bengalenais (Linn.). It is the Hipiage Madahlcla 
of Gaertner. Tt is referred to by Hindu poets because of the superior appearance of its rugged 
vino and leaf, and the remarkable beauty and fragrance of its rich white blossoms. 

2. Kuruvaka. — This is probably the same as the kuravaka of stanza 67, the crimson 
Amaranth, though it is possible that this may refer to the Barleria cristata, with its purplish 
blue and white flowers, as this, too, is called kuravaka. 

3. A^oka. — “ Profuse, Asoka sheds its radiant flower . . . . ” well expresses the 

wonderful beauty of the Asoka blossom. The Saraca Mica {Joneaia At^nka, Roxb.) is a 
middle-sized tree with dense foliage and shapely form. The branches arc very numerous 
and spread in all directions, so as to form a very large, symmetrical, compact tree head. 

When fresh new leaves come out, they are tinted with a rich wine color, and the edges 
are slightly crinkled. The flowers, which are very numerous, appear at the beginning of the 
hot season, but the seeds do not ripen until the rains. When the flowers first open, they are 
of a beautiful, deep, orange-soarlet, striped with yellow. These gradually change from day to 
day, through a variety of rich shades, to deep red. The rare fragrance of these blossoms 
is given off at night, after sunset and before sunrise, when they are covered with the morning 
and evening dews. This tree, when in full bloom, with its rich leafy foliage, is one of the 
most beautiful objects in the plant world. A poetic thought of the Hiudii /nind is that the 
Asoka tree blossoms at the touch of the face or the foot of a woman who is in love. 

Stanza 82 — ” And budding Oesara adorns the bower.” — The plant called kesara, or 
vahila, in Sanskrit is a large tree {Mimuaopa Elengi, Linn ), commonly cultivated in the parks 
and gardens of India. The flowers, neither very largo nor very small, droop on the tree 
and are very fragrant, pure white, blossoms. When the flowering season is over, the fruit 
appears as an oval, smooth, yellow berry, with a central seed, and is eaten by man. 

Stanza 83 — 

“ These are my rivals ; for the one would greet, 

As I would willingly, my charmer’s feet. 

And with my fondness, would the other sip. 

The grateful neotar of her honey’d lip.” 

This refers to the belief of the Hindus that the kaaara tree blossoms at the touch of a 
woman’s lips, and the aSoJea at the touch of her foot or her lips. 

Stanza 98 — 

” For when the Sun withdraws his cheering rays, 

Faint are the charms the Kamaia displays.” 

The kamaia is the lotus, which opens at the touch of the rising sun and closes again at 
sunset. Here the Yak^a’s separation from his wife is likened to the separation of the sun 
from the lotus. 
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A HEBBEW INSCRIPTION FROM CHENNAMANGALAM. 

ISs P. ANUJAN AOHAN. Sxatg A&cejbolooist, Cochxk. 

Dubiko my inspection work last year, I happened to come across a yery important Hebrew 
inscription of the thirteenth century a.d. in the possession of the Black Jews residing at th(» 
eastern end of the island of Chennamangalam, in Cochin State. It is neatly engraved on a 
piece of polished granite measuring about 14*' by 8* and is complete in nihe lines. Thon^ 
the subject matter of the inscription may not be of any great interest, in that it merely records 
the day of the burial of one Sarah, daughter of Israel, the facts that it was engraved so 
many centuries ago, and that it was, and is still, so carefully preserved by a small colony of 
Jews residing in a remote comer of the country, invest it with considerable interest. 

The inscription is dated in the year 1581, of the era of contracts, on the tenth day of 
the month of Kislev,” which corresponds to 1269 a.d. It is said that there once took place at 
Cranganore — a place hardly two miles and a half down the Periyar river, to the west of the 
Jewish settlement at Chennamangalam — a great feud between the reigning head of the Jews 
and his brother, in which the White Jews sided with the former and the Black Jews with the 
latter. But, in the end, the elder brother with the help of the local R&ja was able to drive 
out of Cranganore the younger brother and his comrades, the Black Jews, who fled to Chenna* 
mangalam, Parur and other neighbouring places and settled down under the protection of the 
respective local chiefs. The inscription under reference was, according to tradition, brought 
with the Jews from Kottappuram — a locality in Cranganore — when they first migrated to 
Chennamangalam from that place. 

Cranganore had been the first place of settlement of the Jews on the west coast. ** Accord* 
ing to their own account the Jews made their way to this coast soon after the destruction of 
the second temple of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 a.d. They appear to have been well 
received in their adopted country and to have enjoyed a degree of toleration to which they 
were strangers in Europe. In course of time they evidently attained a considerable amount 
of material prosperity, which is evidenced by the copper-plate charter granted to them by king 
Bhftskara lUvi Varman. The charter (whidi is now in the possession of the White Jews at 
Cochin) conferred valuable privileges upon them, and raised the head of the Jewish com- 
munity virtually to a position of equality with the JV chiefs. They continued in the 
enjoyment of this high standing till the arrival of the Portuguese, who not only persecuted 
them, but compelled them to leave their ancient settlement at Cranganore in 1565.’*^ The 
Cochin State Manual evidently omits to mentimi the feud that to(dr place at Cranganore be- 
tween the White and the Black Jews, and the consequent dispersal of the latter to other places. 
In the Malabar Quarterly Review for June 1902 (vol. I, No. 2, p. 131), Mr. C. V. Subrah* 
manya Aiyar, who has contributed an article on The Jem of Cochiny writes : “ In the middle 
of the fourteenth century two brothers of a noble family quarrelled for the chieftainship of 
the principality [of Anjuvannam] which fell vacant when the line of Joseph Rabban became 
extinct.* The younger brother who was backed up by his converted slaves, slaughtered 
the White Jews, who enlisted themselves under the banner of the elder brother. They sought 
the help of the neighbouring Rijas who planted themselves in the principality and dispossessed 
the Jews of Anjuvannam. Ilie younger brother fled to Cochin (Chennamangalam and 
other places) with some of his followers, and the elder brother had to follow suit (after two 
centuries) on account of the persecution to which he and his followers were subjected by 
the Portuguese.’* 

The point at issue now is as regards the probable date of the first dispersal of the Jews 
from their ancient and foremost settlement at Anjuvannam^ in Cranganore. According to 

1 The CocMn State Manual by C. P. Aohyuta Msnon, j?p. 120-30. 

s This is only another version of the story. 

8 In the ooppecjdate charter granted by Bhftakara Bavi Varman it is stated that the village of Aii|ovaa 
nam was given to Joseiai Babban» the head of the Jews, with all its proprietary rif^ta. • 
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tradition two things have to be accepiod — (1) tUe([uaiTol between tho White and the Black 
Jews over the disputed succession to the chieftainship of the principality of Anjuvannam, 
and (2) the victory of the White Jews over the Black Jews. That the defeat of the Black Jew’s 
was followe<l by their subsequent dispersal to other more peaeefid centres, where they could 
exercise better freedoin, is undisputed. That one of the eentres in which they found it. conve- 
nient to settle was the ne.are.st island of Chennajnangalani is also confirmed by tradition. 
What now remains to be decided is when were the Black Jews lore ed to leave their chief 
settlement at Cranganore, and when did they tirst come to colon r/.i* (Jhennamangalam. 
The fact that the tombstone, with its inscription in the Hebrew .script dated 1269 a.d., 
was brought with the Jews from Cranganore when they first left tlxat place precludes us 
from assuming an earlier date for their advent to Chennamangalam. Ibn Batuta, the 
famous Arab traveller (1342-47 a.d.), who makes mention of a prosperous colony of Jews 
at the eastern end of this island, throws definite light on the point. Speaking of his 
Journey by the back-water in 1342 a.d. from Calicut to Quilon, he says : “ It (Quilon) 

is situated at the distance of ten days from Calicut. After five days I came to Kanji- 
rakkara which stands on the top of a hill, is inhabited by Jews, and governed by an Emir, 
who pays tribute to the king of Kawlam (^fe).”'* Mr. C. P. Achyuta Menon, commenting upon 
this passage, writes : — “ This Emir was evidently the VillArvattat Chief. The river hereabouts 
used to be known as Kanjirappuzha, and the palace of the chief, the site of which is still pointed 
out, was on the top of the hill* at the eastern end of the island of Chennamangalair^ At 
the foot of the hill is a Jewish settlement, one of the oldest in Cochin."* 

Thus, while the tradition helps us to assume a date near about 1209 a.d. for the first 
dispersal of the Black Jews from Cranganore, the interesting account left behind by Ibn 
Batuta definitely suggests a date much earlier than 1342 a.d,, by which time one section of 
the Black Jews had stably settled down at Chennamangalam. “ If the statement that some 
of the tombstones of the Black Jews are said to be six hundred years old is a fact,” WTites 
Mr. C. V. Subrahmanya Iyer in the Malabar Quarterly Review (vol. I, No. 2, p. 133), “ then 
the Jews must have migrated to Cochin from Cranganore about the year 1200.” We do not 
know to which tombstone reference has been made here, but the tombstone that we now edit is 
nearly 660 years old. It is impossible to say whether this latter is that of a Black Jewess or 
a White Jewess. Mr. E. I. Hallegue of Cochin, himself a White Jew and a Hebrew scholar, 
holds the opinion that the feud between the reigning head of the Jews and his brother, which 
caused the dispersal and the consequent advent of the Black Jews to Mattancheri (Cochin), 
Parur and Chennamangalam, had taken place about the date of the inscription or soon after it. 
This view, I think, is more plausible. 

I am indebted to Professor M. Winternitz, of Prague University, for the English 
translation of the inscription which I give below. The era of contracts is the so-called Seleuci- 
dan era, which dates from the battle of Gaza in 312 b.c. ‘‘ It is called ‘ era of contracts,’ ” 
remarks the Professor, “ because it was used by the Jews in legal documents. It was used 
by the Jews as early as the Book of Maccabees, and it was likewise used by the Oriental Jews 
and Syrians until late in the Middle Ages and is still occasionally emplo 3 ’ed by Jews in the 
East.” The word “ Rock ” in the inscription means God. “ He is the Rock, his work is 
perfect.” (The Bible, Book of Deuteronomy, ch. 32, verse 4.) 

Transi.ation. 

“ Praised be the inie Judge, the Rock ; perfect is hi.s doing. Ami there was buried 
Sarah, dan^ter of Israel, in the year 1681 of the era of contracts, the tenth day of the 
month of Kislev.” 

* The Cochin kitatt Manual, p. 90, /.n. 

i Vide the Annual Report of the Arcliooological Deparlrnent, Oochiu State (1U20 J7), plate 1 (a). 

* The Cochin Stott Manual, p. 90, /.n. 
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RUSTAMJI MANAK : A NOTABLE PARSI BROKER. 

By HARTHAR DAS. B.Lttt. (Oxon.), F R.S L.. F.R.Hist S. 

{('ovlinvrtj from imge lOS.) 

It waa not posaU>lo to obtain at Surat, a inoro reliablo and experienced interpreter than 
Ruatainji to aeeomi)any the ambassador on his mission to Anrangzeb, and Sir Nieholas Waite 
and his Council were tlierefore (piite justified in the choice they made. Sir William’s 
prejudice against Ruatamji may perhaps liavo been due to the influence of his Rceretary, 
Mr, Mills. Sir Nicholas strongly advised the ambassador to avoid giving occasion for misundor- 
standing to arise between Mr, Mills and Rustamji, and also urged him to take the latter into 
his confidence because ho was “ well-vcrs’d in yo mistcrious intreigues of the Durbars may 
probably place money that will have it’s operation sooner than greater sums all delays and 
formalitys being dangerous at this juncture when our rivals are for divideing your Exey etc 
from your [sic] and the most apt of your retinue, and so aged an Emperor and all the Euro- 
pean Comp“ in combination for oposing any Phirmaund [Jarmdn] . . , . if Rustum’s found 
unfaithful to your interest please to return him imediately that regards your honor equally 
with his owne.”® Sir Nicholas Waite and his council had such great confidence in Rustamji 
that they repeatedly impressed upon the ambassador their firm belief that the broker was 
“ unspotted in your interest (however his other natural man may be inclined) for managing 
matters with those great men and their durbars in w^h he is esteemed here a proficient 
master of those misteries.”^ There was, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the Surat autho- 
rities concerning Rustamji’s fitness for they wrote again to the Court of Directors on the 
27th October 1701, complaining that the ambassador, not having sufficient confidence in 
Rustamji, had entrusted the management of affairs to Mr. Mills. 

Throughout the difficult negotiations conducted by Sir William Norris with the Mughal 
officials Rustamji’s help proved invaluable. He thoroughly understood the intricacie.s of 
such transactions at Court as would involve the distribution of presents, or in other words 
diplomatic bribery necessary to enable him to effect the object of the mission. Ho was con- 
stantly in attendance upon the ambassador and was in fact the sole intennediary betveen 
him and the Court officials. He was thus entrusted with considerable responsibility and it is 
necessary to judge how far he honestly served his master and the Company during 
the negotiations. 

In Sir William’s journal glimpses can be obtained of Rustamji’s own transactions, but 
these wore of an unimportant nature. The latter, in the diary written in the form of letters 
from the Mughal’s Ioshkar at Burh&npur, describes the causes which led to Sir William Norris’ 
sudden departure from the Court and its sequel. The letters are written in “ Gentu ” script 
and were afterwards translated into Portuguese. It is doubtful whether the translator has 
retained the dignity and colour of Rustamji’s original letters, for the Portuguese version (now 
preserved at the India Office) does not appear to have been carefully executed. The first 
letter, dated 12th November 1701, is addressed to his son Framj! at Surat, with the request 
that he would communicate its contents to Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council. It contains 
details which explain the enormous difficulties experienced in the endeavour to secure the 
necessary farmdna and the reasons for Sir William’s detention on the way to Surat by the 
Mughal’s general (IhUziu’d-din ffiiAn BahAdur Firfiz Jang. Rustamji’s account is of great 
value as giving an exact description of what liappened when Sir William Norris loft the Camp 
without the Emperor’s permission. Rustamji was always with the ambassador, and is there- 
fore able to give lirst-hEmd information of all that ocemned. hi his letter he describes the 
negotiations between Nawflb Asad l^fLn and the ambassador regarding the'seotrrity of the 

“ ~ 0 See 7569, O. C., G7— I, India Office. 

» Ibid. 
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port of Mocha and the particulars of privileges to be obtained from the Emperor, and also 
shows that when the business was transferred to the hands of Inayatull4 }^A,n, the question 
of security again came into prominence. There seems to be no doubt that the intrigues 
engineered by the Vakil of the Old Company at the Court wore particularly designed with 
the view of thwarting the plans of Sir William Norris. Rustamji comments on the attitude 
taken by the ambassador towards the Mughal officials, which in his opinion demonstrated a 
decided lack of diplomatic tact at the most critical phases of the negotiations. The impa- 
tience shown by the ambassador and his threat to return to England if the necessary far- 
mans were not granted, omitting the obligation of the security of the seas, caused, as Rus- 
tamji tells us, great annoyance to Naw4b Asad ^iln. The fact that Sir William did not 
entrust the negotiations entirely to Asad f^An resulted in a breach between the latter and 
tnayatulia. Wi/ln Rust^lniji vividly narrates the forcible detention of Sir William Norris 
by the Emperor’s messenger Mu'tabar Kh^n, who endeavoured to persuade him to return to 
the Camp and made a great, if ineffectual, effort to induce him to refrain from returning to 
England without the Emperor’s permission. As a result of his attempt to do so, the ambassa- 
dor was detained by the Muj^bars general and Rustamji acted as an intermediary between 
them. His account shows that the ambassador repeatedly refused to return to the Camp 
for the reconsideration of the privileges to be obtained by the New Company 

At this crisis the shrewd broker took immediate steps to communicate all the circum- 
stances to Sir Nicholas Waite and further informed him that the Emperor had sent a com- 
mand to the Miu'hal Governor at Surat to detain Sir William Norris in case lie attempted to 
embark for England. He definitely states that the ambassador’s own conduct “was preju- 
dicing the business ; and that further complications were added by the moral support given 
him by the minister VAr ‘All Beg, who had thereby incurred the Emperor’s displeasure. 

On the 25th Nov^ember 1701, Rustamji communicated again with Sir Nicholas Waite 
and his Council, informing them of an exchange of civilities which had taken place between 
the Nawftb Ghaziu’d-din Khiln and the ambassador. In return for the Nawab’s present of 
fruit. Sir William had sent Rustamji and three other persons to present to him “ 100 gold 
mohurs, six scarlet jiieces, four big muskets, two pistols, tw^o large brass guns, tw'o watches, 
and one hundred broad.sw’ords.” Before taking leave they were regaled with a sumptuous 
banquet and presented with “ serpaws [sar u pd] by the Naw&b. The latter took the op- 
portunity of sending a message to the ambassador to the effect that the Emperor would be 
annoyed if Sir William did not refrain from going to Surat until all his business had been 
satisfactorily settled. He also emphasized the fact that he would do everything in bis power 
to further the granting of the farmdns. As a mark of friendship and courtesy the NawAb 
sent him a magnificent dinner, which was conveyed to the ambassador’s Camp in “ 18 dishes 
of gold, with covers of the same ; seven silver dishes, with covers of the same ; and seven 
gold dishes with bread.” 

Sir William, in recognition of the Nawab’s kindness, sent Rustamji and three English- 
men to present to him a gift of 101 gold mohurs, which were all accepted and, in return, ” ser- 
paws ” [sar u pd'\ were again bestowed upon them. Before taking their leave they were 
assured by the NawAb that he had written to the Emperor on behalf of Sir William Norris 
and that the pattamara lo would convey the letter immediately. Rustamji alludes to the 
visit of the NawS-b’s chief pl^ysician to the ambassador and to the long’conversation which 
took place between them. This is followed by a detailed description from his pen of further 
communications between the ambassador and the Naw4b. He tells^us that Sir William 
persisted in his refusal to visit the Naw&b, in spite of the great courtesy shown him and of the 


8 See 7767, O. C., 57— H. 

8 Robe of honour. 

1 8 Foot meBsengers — Ovington. 
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fact that the latter was desirous of personally giving him the presents from the Emperor to 
the King of England as well as those for the ambassador himself. Gh&ziu’d-din Wian gave 
him emphatic warning of the consequences which would ensue if he did not return to the 
Court, telling him that ho had received orders from the Emperor to detain him by force if 
necessary. Kustamji is no less emphatic in declaring that Sir William continued to slight 
the request of OhS-aiu’d-din F0)^n, notwithstanding that it was impressed upon him that 
the Nawab occupied an exalted position, being considered as a “ second king ” in the Empire. 
The remonstrance had no effect upon Sir William, who in an angry outburst declared that 
if the Naw4b were “ to give me the whole of Hindustan I would not go to take it.” 
Rustamji’s account proves that if the ambassador had shown due courtesy to the Nawab in 
receiving at his hands tlie presents intended for the King of England he might have avoided 
giving needless offence to him. Sir William Nonis lacked the qualities of a shrewd diplomat 
in his dealings with Nawab Gh&ziu’d-din Khan, who had not only showm great courtesy to him, 
but had also offered in every way to expedite his journey to Surat. The ambassador went 
so far as to reply to those overtures in more haughty terms than before, going, accorditig to 
Rustamji, so far as to say Though you were to assemble all the Umaras of Hindustan 
to guard me more closely, yet I will not sta}’^ ” 

Rustamji explains that on account of the obstinacy shown by 8ir William the long 
drawn out interviews between him and the mcssengeis from Ghaziu'd-din Khan had ended m 
a deadlock. Sir William’s attitude greatly annoyed the Nawab, who, when he next sum- 
moned Rust.imji, told him of the indignities offered to his messengers and asked why the 
ambassador had appeared so alarmed by the prospect of the proposed visit, Tl’he Nawab 
therefore put Rustamji in prison as a hostage pending the safe return of the messengers and 
also threatened if any harm befell them to cut off his head. The poor broker sutfered greatly 
during the fcTil hours ho was kept in the prison. Meanwhile the ambassador made one me re 
attempt to effect his departure, and actually rode away But being pursued by a large 
Mughal force, described by Rustamji as consisting of “from 1,500 to 2,000 horsemen, 1,500 to 
2,000 gunners? 20 gun carriages,” which followed him for ” three leagues begging the ambas- 
sador to return.” Sir William was compelled to retrace his steps and return to the Camp 
Rustaraji’s detailed account of this episode is corroborated by Sir William’s own version of 
his arrest. Rustamji writes that he was entrusted by Sir William with a petition to the 
Nawab in which he protested against Ids detention. Not without some justification, the 
Naw&b in his reply pointed out to Sir William that he had been kindly received at the Emiic- 
ror’s Court as the representative of the King of England, and that his actions had been un- 
worthy of the position he occupied. He reiterated his great regret that ho liad been com- 
pelled to detain him because he liad not taken formal leave of the Emperor. At the same 
time he gave him an assurance that no further harm would be done to him, but tliat he must 
remain at the Camp till the Emperor’s pleasure became known. According to Rustamji, a 
long discussion between him, Mr. Mills and the Naw&b’s brother followed, concerning the 
time when the ambassador might be allowed to take his leave, whether that would be permit- 
ted in two or four days. They debated whether the farmdns should bo given now or within 
forty days at Surat. It was also decided that if the farmdns contained no promises rtigarding 
the security of the seas, a lakh of rupees should be given to the Emperor and to GhAziu’d-din 
IQihn and Rs. 20,000 to Hamid Khan. Rustamji was also commissioned to give a written 
guarantee that these promises would be carried out.^i 

The last phase of the negotiations between Naw^b Gbaziu’d-din ^fln and khe ambassador 
is revealed in a letter written by Rustamji from Burhflnpur to Framji at Surat on December 
1, 1701. From this it is evident that the Agent of the Old Company was still actively engaged 


11 See 7764, O. C , 67—11. 
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in placing impedimonts in the way of the ambassador and that he was endeavouring to per- 
suade the Naw4b not to grant the farmdna. It was reported that the NawAb’s messengers, 
when they failed to persuade Sir William to visit him, threatened that the NawAb would 
agree with the proposal of the Old Company’s Procurator not to grant the farmdns, and that 
the ambassador might return to England. In this letter Rustamji expresses his disgust at 
the nature of the proceedings generally. The ambassador had not yet received any farmdn 
and as Rustamji was not sure whether he should take leave of the NawAb, he solicited the 
advice of the Consul as to the best course to be pursued under the circumstances, and further 
suggested that Sir Nicholas Waite himself might be willing to come to receive the famidns 
from the Nawab and in case he decided to the contrary, that Mr. Bomiell might be sent as 
his representative. In cither case RuHlamJi expressed the hope that the Consul would com- 
municate witli him as to the procedure to be adopted with the Nawab. He warned the Con- 
sul that no conimunication as to the above proposal could bo convoyed to the ambassador 
on account of the strained relations between him and Sir Nicholas Waite, and also informed 
Frarnji tliat the ambassador would (juickly repair to Surat if no further obstacles w’cre placed 
in hiK way ^ “ 

After the ambassador had linally taken leave of the Nawab and luid received from him 
the letter and presents for the King of England, it was decided that Hiistamji should remain 
at BurhAnpur in the hope of obtaining the three farmdns. Sir Nicholas Waite and his Coun- 
cil also directed him not to advance or pay any of the sums promised till he had obtained 
them. Rustamji was so hopeful of obtaining the farmdn'i that ho informed the President 
that they would be forwarded to Surat within a feiv <lays. But this hope was doomed 
to disappointment 

The charges incurred by Rust imji’s residence at the Ioshkar became so great that the 
President and Council wrote to liirn on the 9th December 1702, revoking tlicir former order and 
instructing him to make no further demand for the grant of the three farmdns nor to pay 
any money towards .securing them, but to return to Surat with all convenient speed and to 
resume his former employments i * Rustamji on his part represented to the Presidont that 
ho had already boon compelled to disburse considerable sums for the purpose of securing the 
ambassador’s [lardon. This protest was only an excuse for prolonging his stay at the Court 
and for procuring payment of a still larger amount for his expenses. Sir Nicholas Waite 
however did not accept those excuses and insisted on seeing for himself the various items of 
the expenses incurred Rustamji was finally permitted tu return to Surat on the 26th 
Febrnery 17('2-3 

When the tw'o Companies were united, Rustamji, on the nomination of Sir Nicholas, was 
continued in office as their broker ; but his position with the Company’s authorities gra- 
dually became insecure, partly owing to his own conduct and practices, and partly also to the 
rivalry and jealousies existing amongst his employers. In a letter dated the 25th April 
1706, Sir John Gayer and his Council stated that Rustamji’s corrupt practices in connection 
with private shiiiping were very prejudicial to the interests of tlib Company and that it was 
doubtful whether they would continue to employ him. This accusation was endorsed by 
Sir Nicholas Waite in a letter to the Court of Directors written in the following year.i^ 

It was unfortunate that Rustamji, who had been enjoying the entire confidence of Sir 
Nicholas Waite for the last few years, should have now inourrod his displeasure, which cul- 
minated in his dismissal from the service of the Company in 1706. It was alleged that Sir 
Nicholas Waite on his transfer to Bombay evaded the pa 3 mient of Rs. 50.000 claimed by 

f3 Q 57__a. — - 

15 See vol. VII, pp. 172, 280, of Stmit Factory Records. 

1* Soo O. C., 68— U. 

16 See p. CV, vol. Ill, of Hedges' Diary. 
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Rustamji as a reward for using his influence with the Mughal Governor to keep Sir John 
Gayer in prison. Rustamji circulated his grievances amongst the servants of the English 
Company at Surat, and this action greatly annoyed Sir Nicholas. At the time of his dis- 
missal the P&rsi broker also claimed a large sum from the Company for various transactions. 
The representatives of the English Company at Surat, who were hostile to Sir Nicholas Waite, 
took the opportunity to conspire with Rustamji and reported against the former to the Court 
of Directors, bringing various charges against him, some of winch wore based on information 
from Rustamji. They rightly maintained that great loss would accrue to the Company’s trade 
and business at Surat if Rustamji were not restored to his former position, seeing how great 
was his influence with the merchants and local Mughal officials, while they also called atten- 
tion to the irregularities practised by Sir Nicholas Waite in defiance of the rules laid down 
by the Court of Directors.^ « 

Rustamji was perfectly justified in claiming the sum promised him by Sir Nicholas Waite, 
and there is no room for doubt that the latter used him as an instrument for keeping Sir John 
Gayer in prison. If Rustamji was dismissed on that ground alone, his dismissal was un- 
doubtedly an unjustifiable act on the part of Sir Nicholas Waite and the betrayal of a trust 
reposed on him. There is no doubt that the Company was indebted to Rustamji for a very 
large sum at the time of his dismissal, and that the Company’s servants at Surat and Bombay 
tried their utmost to secure the rejection of the broker’s claim. But the latter’s claim for 
sums expended by him in securing Sir William Norris’ pardon from the Mughal may well be 
considered to have been an afterthought. He did not, however, live to see his claims admit- 
ted by the Company, dying in 1721, but the three sons — Framji, Bomanji and Nauroji— - 
who succeeded him as brokers in the Company’s service, fought hard to substantiate their 
father’s claims 

4 

Nauroji was deputed by his brothers to proceed to England to state a case bef(»re the 
Court of Directors. Accordingly ho presented a petition in May 1724 on behalf of himself 
and his brothers^ praying that justice might bo done them in relation to the demands made 
by them on the Company. The case was referred to the Committee of Correspondence for 
the purpose of being examined with regard to the allegations contained therein. The Com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the demands made by Nauroji, and having examined the 
accounts contained in the Company’s books, decided that the matter should be submitted to 
arbitration. After nine months, the arbitrators gave their award in favour of Nauroji, his 
two brothers, and of their deceased father Rustamji M&nak with regard to the sum of money 
due to them from the Company “ in their own right or as representatives of their said father 
five hundred forty six thousand three hundred and ninety rupees which the Company are to 
pay.” The whole sura was ordered to be paid to them by instalments within the next two 
years. His other complaints against the Company’s servants at Surat and Bombay were 
also placed before the Directors, and were all satisfactorily settled by the Court. His busi- 
ness now being concluded, Nauroji returned to India in the Wyndham, taking with him ten 
brass guns and provisions for himself and his twelve servants free of freight.^if 

The decision of the Court in favour of Nauroji was received by the Company’s servants 
at Surat and Bombay with some dismay, but they had no choice but to carry out the orders 
of the Court. The three brothers each received a aar u pd, and in addition a horse was given 
to Nauroji. In a despatch sent to the Court of Directors, the Company’s servants pointed 
out that Rustamji M&nak and his family were considered as of no importance at Surat before 
they joined the Company’s service, but that thereafter their fortunes were assured. Though 
some wrong, they admitted, had been done to Rustamji’s family and the decision had been 


ui See vol. Ill, pp. 595-0, 619 of Bruce's Annals. 
17 See Court Boo\ 61, 1. O. 
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given in favour of the latter by the Court of Directors, they nevertheless maintained that 
they had acted in the Company’s interest. Jn despair the factors complained that their 
point of view had received very little consideration from the Coiiit and that it would reflect 
on their reputation.^ ^ 

In reviewing Rustamji’s connection with the Company it ih difficult to agree with Mr. 
George Briggs, who in his book. The Parsia, tentatively described the broker as ‘‘ the quint- 
essence of mischief.” There are also other writers whose estimate of Rust.’inji’s character is not 
altogether fair and accurate. They based their statements only on d( .‘patches sent by the 
Company’s servants at Surat and Bombay. The latter were Rtistamji’.s enemies and they 
misrepresented his actions to the Court of Directors. The position occupied by Rustainji 
proved a difficult one, for the factors were unable to dispense with hi.s services and he had 
therefore unlimited power over the entire trade of the Company, winch led at times to abuses 
of his responsibility. On the other hand the circumstances and environment of that period 
must be taken into account. Rustamji had dealings with the local mei chants and Mughal 
officials who wore in the habit of giving presents in money for serv ices rendered. He was a 
shrewd and hard-headed man of business, who thoroughly understood how to deal with his 
clients and how to profit from opportunities of increasing his ovn atK t.s He, therefore, in- 
dulged at times in practices which practically amounted to bribery and coiiuption. Perhaps 
tho best summary of his character and business acumen may be found in an unsigned docu- 
ment, entitled “ Observations on Surat,” without date or year, presen ed in the India Office, 
It was written by an unknown writer, evidently after the tcrniinalK ii of b'lr William Norris’ 
Kinbassy, who compared the Old Company’s brokc^r V'^einvallida.s Milh 11 1 .taniji and consi- 
dered tho former to be “ a sorry lying fiatering dissembling pittyfull co\ ituus fearful person,” 
whereas the latter seemed to him ” a bold spirited person, hath abundam e of friends at Court, 
a great many he made when he went with the Ambassador and I believe served the New 
Company with all his might and seldom or never undertook anything but performed He 
also alludes to the fact that Rustamji had considerable influenee with tlie Mughal Governor 
at Surat and that the Old and New' Company's servants from various settlements were ob- 
liged to employ him as their broker, otherwise their trading would )>e obstructed. The 
wiiter further adds that it was “ believed by all that the last embargo laid upon all merchan- 
dize of both Old and New Comp"* goods in 8uratt was occasioned by him . '’20 in the same 
writer’s opinion Rustamji’s services were indispensable on account of his ability to get any 
business entrusted to him speedily accomplished 

Nole.~ -A complete account of Rubtamji M^nak'.s connection with tliu New English East 
India Company is under preparation by the present writer. 


IS See Bomlfii,/ Ldl^'ra, \ol l-.\ 
See O. C. 50— IV, pp. 406-7. 
20 p. 408. 
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bhAmaha and di^inaca. 

By Pkofessor GIUSEPPE TUCCI, Ph.D. 

The date of Bh&maha has been the subject of long discussions among scholars, which have 
been recently summarized by Professors Batuk N&th SarmA and Baladcva UpadhyAya in 
their leariicd and diligent introduction to the new' edition of the Kdvyltlankura ^ Tt is not my 
purpose to study here all the various questions connected with the solution of this problem, 
but only to point out some facta, which have, I think, their weight. 

I. 

As it has clearly been seen by Professor Jacobi* and the- Benares l^rofesHors, in the fifth 
chapter of Kdvydlahkdra, containing a brief allusion to logical theories, we are confrraited with 
some data, the value of which cannot be sufficiently emphasized when wc want to fix the 
approximate time of the completion of the book. 

The view’s held by scholars are two ; according to Jacobi, followed by Professor S De,* 
BhAmaha was influenced by Dharmakirti, and therefore must come after him. But Professors 
^armA and UpAdhy&ya are against this theory and try to show that no influence of Dharmakirti 
can be traced in the KAvydlankdra. I quite agree with their views. But since this is a fundament- 
al point for fixing the chronology of our text it ia wort-h while to examine thoroughly the logical 
theories as expounded by BhAmaha, and then to find, if possible, their exact correlation in the 
Buddhist Nydya-MMras. Wc shall then bo able to ascertain whether this view can be accept- 
ed as a well established fact rather than as a probable hypothesis. 

(a) Pramirpm. — According to our author they arc only two, that is : jiratyab^a, direct per- 
ception, and (^umdna, inference. So far as our present knowledge goes, we can safely assume 
that the doctrine maintaining the existence of tw’o pramdms only represents an innovation 
due to DinnAga ; though it was not accepted by all Buddhist schools as is generally believed. 
The followers nf the ancient YogAcAra system, a*’ expounded byMaitrcya and Asaiiga, insisted 
upon maintaining three pramdv^, viz., pratydkm, anumdna and ugama. Such a view was 
accepted by Sthiramati and continued oven by relatively later authors, such as Haribhadra 
(ninth century a.d.), the commentator of the Affasdkasrikd-prajnd'pdramitd.^ On the other 
hand, the MAdhyamikas {prdsahgikas) were ready to accept the four traditional jyramdnaf^, 
but of course in the mere plan of contingent experience, satt.rjiisaiija ; because paramdr- 
thatah ,pramdmi3, as well as any other notion, or dharma {praineya) are antinomical, contra- 
dictory, and therefore iunya, as w’as expounded in great detail by NAgArjuna in his 
Vigrahavydvartani. 

But according to DinnAga and his followers, such as SankarasvArain, Dharmakirti, Dhar- 
mottara, etc., the pramdijas are certainly tw'o. 

Now the definition of these two praindms, as given by BhAmaha, “ asddhdranasdmdnya- 
vi^ayatvam tayoh ktla (v. 5), though finding its parallel even in the Nydyabindu, is really 
that already given by DiiinAga in his Pramdnasamitccaya as well as in his Nydyamukha,^ 


1 Ka.4i Sanskrit Series, n. 61, 1928. Cf. also the article of Mr. Diwekar in .77?A>S'., 1929, p. 826, where 
a relation between BhAmaha and Nydyaprave^a is stated. 

i Sitz. d. Preuss. Akad. Wtss, XXIV, 1922, p. 211. 

3 History oj Sanskrit Poetics, vol. I, p. 60. 

4 So also by his master Vimuktiaena in his AbhisamaydlahkdraMrikdvydkhyd. Both works are being 
edited by me. For the various theories on pramdnas before DinnAga I must refer to iny Buddhist 
Logic before Dihndgaf' JRAS., 1929, p. 451, and to the Introduction of my book, Prc-Dthvdifa Bxiddhist 
Logie, (Oaekwad’s Oriental SeriM.) 

5 And not Nydyadvdra. "See JRAS., 1928, p. 8. This book has been translated into English by me and 
will appear shortly in Heidelberg in the Bulletin published by the Buddhist Institute of Prof. Walleser, 
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Vhere we read : “ Thus there are only two pramdi^s by which we can apprehend [respect- 
ively] the thing in itself (€valak$ar^) and its universal character (admdnyalaJc^nd). There 
is no other knowable besides these two, which could be apprehended by a pramdna other 
than these two.” 

(6) Praiyaksa. — Of direct perception wo find in our text two definitions — (1) kalpandpodha, 
(2) tato 'rthdt. The i)atemity of these two definitions can easily be traced. Chronologically 
the second must come first, and the first second ; in fact we know that tato 'rthdt {rupddes 
taia eveti ndnyatafi, v. 10) was the definition of preUyakf a given by Vasubandhu, or rather Ly 
the author of the Vddavidhi, whoever ho may have been. The passage quoted by Uddyota- 
kara* has been identified by me in the Pramdnaaamuccaya, where Dmniiga attributes this 
definition to the Yddavidhi,"^ and refutes it. 

The second definition kedpandpodha is, as already noted by the Benares profeeserp, 
quite peculiar to DiAnAga , he suppressed the word abhrdnta or avyabhiconn contained in tiu' 
definition of pratyaksa, as already given by Maitreya and Asanga , but, a^, is known, ahh)d)da 
was again added by Dharmakirti.for reasons expounded by MallivAdin in his Tipparii (p 19) 
on Nydyabindutfkd.^ It is almost certain that the word abhrdnta was again added to kaJ- 
pandpodha by Dharmakirti, because ^ankarasv&min, who lived between DinnAga and 
Dharmakirti,® still strictly follows Dihndga, in his definition of pratyak§ad^ 

(c) The definition of kalpand as ndmjajdtyddiyojand. — This is the doctrine of DiniiAga : 
kalpand is joined with wdwaand jdti, etc., and it is just this doctrine which was criticised by 
Uddyotakara in his famous passage (p. 41) : “ apare tu manyante pratyahfam kalpandpodham 
ill, aiha keyarn kalpand ? ndmajdiiyojand."^^ But on this point, as on many others, Dharma- 
kirti held a different view: for him kalpand or vikalpa is numaaamhraya {abhildpini praitti 
according to SAntirakijita, Taitvasahgraha, p. 366). 

pratyaksarn kalpandpodkarn praiyakfenaiva aidhyati 
pralydlmavedyah aane§dtn vikalpo ndma6anj8iayah^“ 
or, as said in Nydyabindii ’ abhildpa^amargayogyapratibhdtapraiUih. This discrepancy is 
not of mere words, but involves also difference of views, upon which we have not to insist 
now, especially because all this point has been so well illustrated by ^Antiraksita and Kama- 
lasila (Tattvasaiigraha, p. 398). 

We must only rememlx^r that the definition of kalpand, as known to BhAmaha, is that 
of DiunAga, but it has no relation whatsoever with that propounded by Dharmakirti. 

(d) apolujk. — This is quite peculiar to DinnAga’s teaching (though it was also continued 
long after him — cf. the Apohasiddhi by RatnAkarasanti) : it was refuted, as is known, by 
UddyoUkara. Nydyavdrttika, 328 f. 

fl Nydyavd)ltiLa, p. dO ; of. JRAH., 1929, p. 473. 

7 Oa this book cf. Indian Hintoncul Qmrterly, vol. IV, p. 631, and vol. V, p. 81. 

8 Cf. JEAS., 1929, p. 472. 

0 And w6ks known to Yuan Chwang, while no mention of Dharmakirti is to be found in the Memoirs of 
the great Chinese pilgrim. 

10 Pratyaksam kalpamlpodham tfaj jAdnam rupddau ndmajdlyddikalpandialotam tad aljam ahsam 
prati vartata iti praiyaksam. Cf. the definition ot pratijak^a contained in Nyifi/w/uw/./io, and the Sanskrit 
original of which has been preserved in the paApkd of Kamola^fla to Tattvamhgiaha (p. 372, 1. 23) : YaJ 
jAdnafn artharCipddan vi^rmndbhidhdyakdbhrdopacdrendinbalpaka^ tad aham akmm piaU mrlata lU 
pratyak^aip. 

1 1 This is the right reading, instead of kalpand. ndmajdtyddi of the printed text of KdvydlanJcAra as 
well as of NydyoMdrUika. 

1* So Dharmakirti in his metrical commentary of Pramdttasarmtccaya, called Pramdtiavdrt.ika. See 
my note. JRAS., 1928, pp. 378 and 906, 
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(6) <jn.umana.-~Here also, as noted by the editors,' two definitions 'of inference are re- 
ferred to by Bhamalia — (1) lrin1pali»gato jndna and (2) iodvido ndntariydrthadarsaTia. This 
second definition is quoted by Uddjotakara. 1 have found m the P ramdfjiasamucvai/a tho 
corresponding translation of this passage, which is quoted by DimiAga as l)t'ing taken from 
Vddavidhi and refuted by him.^^ 

As to the first definition we cannot be so precise as regards its identification ; in fact we 
know that the definition of the anvmdna as given by Dinnfiga in Pramdnasamuccaya was : 
anumeye'tha tattulye sadbhdvo ndsMd 

But it is quite evident that here the essential and fundamental aspect of the anumdna is 
contained, viz., its trairdpya : pak^adharmeUd^ sapah§asattva, vipdksdsattva. This theory of the 
Irairdpya, as T have shown elsewhere, does not represent an innovation due to Dinnaga, since 
it was certainly pre-existent, as is sufficiently proved by the fragments of the Tarka-Mstra 
preserved in Chinese. 

Therefore, even in this case, the facts alluded to seem to point to an analogy with 
Dinnftga more than with Dharmakirti. 

(/) praiijnddo§as or pratijMbhdsas, viz., thesis or proposition vitiated by errors. 
The definition of pak^a and that of pratijnd imply that Bh&maha considers pakfa as different 
from pratijnd, viz., pak.^ is the formulation of the probandum, quite independent of the 
sddhana^ and pratijUd is this very paksa enunciated as the first member of a sCdhana. Ihis 
doctrine (on which see Indian Historical Qmrterly, vol. IV, p. 632) was accepted by Asanga 
and the Vddavidhi, but DinnSga suppresses the pratijnd and substitutes for it the verj- pakm. 
Bh^maha ir^ this place also seems, therefore, to follow doctrines anterior to DinnAga. 
BhAmaha knbws only six pak^dhhdaaa : — 

(а) tadarthavinuldha. 

( б ) hetuviruddha. 

(c) sva^iddhdntaiiruddha. 

{d) sarvdgamaviruddha. 

(e) prasiddhadharma. 

if) pratyak^aviruddhor. 

DinnAga also knew live jmk^dbMsas only, as is evidenced by his Nydyamuhha and 
Pramd iasamuccaya ; while in the Nydyapraveaa by his pupil or follower, iSankarasvAmin, we 
have a list of nine which again Dharmakirti reduces to four {anumdnanirdkrta, 

pra*,yaksj,nirdlcrla, pratUinirdkrta, avavacananirdkrta). For DinnAga the five pak^dbhdaaa 
are as follows : — 

(1) svavacanaviruddha : mdtd me bandhyd, sarvam vacanam mithyd, 

(2) pratyak^aviruddha : anu^.io ’gnih. 

(3) anumdnaviruddha : nityo gha^ah. 

(4) lokaviruddha ; na candrah. 

(6) dgamavirvddha. 

Now it is evident that of the six pak^dbhdsaa quoted by BhAmaha, (a)=(l), (c)=(6), 
(d) = (4) , (/) = (2) . The second — {b) — cannot be so easily identified ; but from the example given 
it seems that it consists in the assumption of a dharmin anyatardsiddha, that is, a subject not 
proved for one of the opponents ; c.g., when a ^Ankhya discusses with a Buddhist he cannot 
state this proposition : “ the diman is existent,” or “ pralcpti is existent,” because t-tie prcUivd- 
din does not admit of any diman or prakfii : so that the thesis would in fact ignore one of the 

13 JRAS., 1929, pp. 474-475. 

1 4 Nydyavdrtttka, p. 56. 

15 JPAS., 1929, pp, 479. 

18 Cf, JRAS,, 1928, p. 12, 
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fundamental as|>eot:iof •paJk.fa, viz "'pr^iAdkOfdlarmln llii: kind of pafc^aL'luhals ndt in J)in- 
niga, but IB to be found m ^ankarasvamin, and, as in evidenced by the commentary of K'vci- 
chi on the NydijapnioCda, was largely discubseil in logical kcIiooIh after the givat logician. One 
of the iioHsible vva,>H to avoid this fallacy was found in the theory of the (mfdhdraja or 
specification viz., the dlman, in wliieh we Ijclicvc, or in which >ou believe (*te. 

Anyhow it is worth mentioning that the examph; given by BhAmaha as the second case 
of pak^bMsa clearly shows that it was taken from some Buddhist vadp. niexvm. 

{g) Trairv2)yfi id iho hclu , — 1 have shown elsewhere*’ that OihnAga cannot be considered 
as the author of this theory, w'hich we meet also in the Tarka-MUhas certainly anterior to 
him, and was perhaps contained also in the Vddavidhi Anyhow the definition of vipaksa 
as sddhyavydvTtti was not of DihhAga, who in Nydijamukha as well as in Pramdydsamnrcaya 
contests the validity of such definition We find vipalmvydijlti in Turkn^dsira. 

(h) Drstunta . — ^The first definition, sddhyasddhanadharmdbhydm, may be compared with 
that given by the author of Vddavidhi : iayob sambandhanidarSanarn dr?ldrda qtioted by 
Uddyotakara {NV., p. 137, 1. 3). The second i« beyond any doubt of DihnAga, and it 
is reproduced almost literally by BhAmaha. He says : 

(v. 27) Sddhyena lihgdnvgaiifi taddbhdve ca rtdstitd aihdpyalc yena drAtdniali — 
and the definition of DinnAga, in Nydi/atnukha and Prdmdndmmwraya. qnot/od and refuted 
by Uddyotakara {NV., p. 137) in its (Sanskrit original, runs thus . — 

,<iddJiyendnnga/mx) hetub sddhydbhdve ca ndstitd. 

(i) Jdtis — The Jdtis were reduced by DiiinAga to 14 only in N ydyamukha and Pramd- 
ipasamuccaya. According to ^ahkarasvAmin they are considered as sddhanadoaodbhdvandni ; 
and sddhanadc^ is nydnatva, etc., viz., ddhikya ; this is just the theory that we find in 
BhAmaha, though in his case mention of sddharmyaaamddaya^^ is still to he found, just ns in 
DihnAga’s works. 

II. 

Now if we are to sum up the re.siilts of this comparison of BhAmaha’s logical chapter 
with NyAya theories knowm to us, it appears evident that no trace of Dharmakirti can be 
found in Kdvydlaiikdra. All the doctrines upon which Jacobi founded his conclusions, viz., 
that BhAmaha is dependent on NydyaMndu, after closer examination prove to bo not pccin 
liar to Dharmakirti but anterior to him. We may add that not a single theory, proper to 
Dharmakirti, can bo traced in Kdvydlonkdra. On the other hand, BhAmaha refers twice 
* quite unmistakably to Vasabandhu, or better, to the author of Vddavidhi, whose doctrines are 
so often alluded to and refuted in Pramdnasamujccaya. And it is known that the Vddavidhi was 
completely superseded by the big work of Dinnaga and the logical activity of his followers, 
so that after DihnAga it is only occasionally alluded to for polemical purposes, s.g., by Uddyo- 
takara, but it did not influence in any way the Nydya theories of post-DihnAga time. On 
the other hand, Dharmakirti, with his PraindxiavdrUika, Pramdvavinikuya and Nydyabindu, 
very soon took the prominent part, and after him Pramd'Qosamuccaya and Its author were 
left in oblivion. VAcaspati and Jayanta as well as the Jaina logicians are always engaged in 
refuting Dharmakirti’s views, and only occasionally refer to DinnAga’s doctrines. But from 
the comparison that we made in the first part of this paper it appears that BhAi!naha’s views 
reflect chiefly the older Nydya theories, such as those expounded by the Vddavidhi and Pm- 
mdimsamvccaya or Nydyamvhha, from which texts he seems to differ in a few points only. 
The fact that he still quotes from Vddavidhi and ignores the nine pakwhhdms of SahkarasvAmin 

17 Cf. JRAS., 1929, p. 479T 

18 Xhis must be the reeding, and not stmMhmjah of the printed text, 
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seems to indicate that he was nearer in time to Dihn&ga than to Bharmakirti. The verbal 
quotations that have been noted in connection with the definition of th© two ^rcmdrict^, 
pratyak^a and specially of dr^tdnta prove beyond any doubt that he had direct acquaintance 
with Dihnaga’s works, and that he avos btrictly dependent on them. 

For all these reasons I think that the priority of BhAmaha to Bharmakirti must be con* 
sidered as a well established fact, and not as a debatable hypothesis. His theories as a 
whole are essentially pre-Bharmakh ti and show but very little influence of the progress which 
took place in Nydya after the Pramdnaaamuccaya. Whatever the religious creed of BhA- 
maha might have been, there is no doubt that in his work we find a new proof of the great 
influence exercised by BihnAga and his logic not only upon Buddhist thinkers, but upon 
Indian philosophy in general. Unfortunately we do not know very much about the philoso* 
phical and, more particularly, Nydya literature of the time which separates BinnAga from 
Bharmakirti. But from the scattered information at our disposal, we may gather that the 
theories of BinnAga were largely discussed and developed. This is what we can deduce from the 
commentary of K’wei-chi upon the Nydyapravem, which sheds much light upon the evolu* 
tion of logical theories after Bihnaga and shows that many doctrines which appear now in 
the works of Bharmakirti had been discussed and formulated before him. And it seems to 
me that not only Buddhist authors were taking an active part in these discussions, but that 
thinkers belonging to other currents also contributed to them. Bifference of opinion was 
always possible as regards the metaphysical and ontological points of view, but as regards 
Nydya, and chiefly pardr^Adnumdna, viz. , syllogism and its laws, as applied to dialectical discus- 
sions on philosophical topics, there was a general agreement.'® Praiastap&da continues 
views that had been already elaborated by Buddhist Tarka-Sdstras. l^ankarasvAmin, whom 
we have no arguments either for identifying or not with the philosopher of the same 
name quoted by KamalaSila, cannot perhaps be considered, at least if we are to judge from 
his name, as a Buddhist. The Mdtharavftti, as I hope to show in a forthcoming paper, 
expounds lo^oal theories similar,andtherefore chronologically near, to those ofSafikarasvftmin, 
and so does the Jaina Pramdnanirnaya.^^ 

ThuSjWe'are confronted, it seems, with a general predominance of formal logic as ela- 
borated by the Tarka-adstras and DiimAga in his fundamental works, which influenced all 
the vddorddsiraa of t e time. This is a fact which is perhaps alluded to by Uddyotakara 
in his mahgaldcaraiia : ktUdrkikdjMnanivrttihetul!f>. Unfortunately, except the NydyapraveSa, 
no other work of this kind has been preserved, though the names at least of some other 
great logicians have come down to us. One of these, for instance, is tivarastna, well known 
from Tibetan sources.*' He was the teacher of Bharmakirti and he seems to have held parti- 
cular views as regards the interpretation of BinnAga^s works, which were not accepted by his 
great disciple. But his works are lost : only some few fragments have come down to us. 

Quotations from Isvarasena are, in fact, to be found in the following Sanskrit texts : — 
(1) Fragment of a Buddhist Nydya-^dstra, preserved in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The references to Isvarasena have been given by MM. Harapra- 
sAda SAstri as follows ** : — 

{a) na tu ycUhe^araamo manyata upalabdhyahhdvamdtrarn anupalabdhir iti 
(6) [u]palabdhyabMvamdtram anupedabdhim ahhdvaaya praaahya [corr. praaajya ] 
priUiaedhdirmnalh pramd idrUaratvena gamikdm icchanli Hvaraaanaprahhrtaya^. 

Practically no result is posfible in dialectical debater if the opponents do not agree about the funda- 
mental laws of the dieoussion itself. 

20 We must remember, in fact, that the logical classifications of Nydyapraw4a are identieal neither 
with DinnAga’s theories, nor with Dharmakirti’s. We must, therefore, deduce that they represent a parti- 
cular moment in the evolution of logic between DiiinAga and Dharmaktrti. 

31 TdrAn&tha, History of Buddhism, transl. by Schiefner, pp. 169, 176. 

3f Descriptive Catalogue of the Samkrit MSS. of the Asiatic r>ociety of Bengal, vol. I, Buddhist MSS., p. 31, 
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In ftnotlicr fragment of a ^ydya treatise, which was kindly shown to me by His Holiness 
6ri Hemarftja SarmA, guru of His Highness the Mah^r&ja of Nepal, mention of him is also 
found ; — 

ednayati taltvat. pwa. vity obhiprdye^ieevarasena evdparo ‘bMpretah^ 

These documents are few and quite inadequate to give an idea of the main features of 
the system of tsvarasena ; but considering that they are the only thing that time has left, 2 * 
they are not without value. They also belong to that period of great philosophical 
elaboration which took place between Dihnltga and Dharmakirti, and of which BhAmaha 
also has preserved some not insignificant traces. 
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Cbywn Journal of Scibnce, Section G. Arclneology, 
Ethnology, etc., vol. I, pta. 1 to 4 ; vol. II, pt, 

I ; edited by A.M. Hocart, Arch soological Comm le- 
eioner, Ceylon. London, Duluu & Co., 1923-28. 

JEnoBAPHiA Zevlakica, vol. Ill, pt. 2 : edited by 
H. W. CoDRiNGTON and S. Paranavitan\. 
Oxford CniNOrsity Presa, 1929. 

Scientific lesearch in Ceylon has made a note- 
worthy advance in tlve last few years, thanks 
chiefly to the work of Messrs. H. W. Codrington. 
E. R. Ayrton and A. M. Hocart. The results are 
contained in a series of publications, including the 
above, the Memoirs of the Archa?ological Depart- 
ment, Mr. Codrington’s Coins mni Cotnage of Ceylon 
and hU valuable Short History of Ceylon. The parts 
of the JoxirtuA of Sdenee before us, besides the 
arcbwologioal summaries, contain some striking 
articles by Mr. Hocart, e.q , on the Origin of the 
Stftpa, India and the Pacific, and the Indo-European 
Kinship Systi'Tii ; but perhaps the ivork of greatest 
value to which ho has devoted his attention is the 
attempt to establish criteria by which the arclueolo- 
gieal remains of Ceylon can bo dated. Chronological 
data are peculiarly scanty in the epigraphical re- 
cords of Ceylon, and the extant chronicles are also 
defective in this respect, lly patient, mothoilical 
examination of the monuments, the materialH 
employed and the methorls of const rvicl ion, the 
sculpture, balustrades, gtntrdstones, ‘moonstones,’ 
otc., Mr. Hocart has lieen able to dinTercntiate three 
main periods, which he calls (1) archaic, (2) clnasical 
and (3) arcliaistic. Though this nomenclature 
may not meet with universal approval, wo must 
congratulate him upon the perseverance with which 
he has tackled this difficult subject and laid n re- 
liable foundation, at least, for future work. Ho is 
lieing ably secomleil on the epigraphical side by 
Mr. Paranavitana, who has also contributed a very 
luterestuog note on Mah4y&mam m Ceylou. 


The present part of the Kpiyxiplna Zeulantrn 
con) ains readings o£thoto.Nls. w,iU translations and 
aimotatioiia, of the (1) Oruvcl.i sannemt (■.]>. inscrip- 
tion, probably of the time of Pantkrama DAhii I f, 
(2) the BaduUa pillar inscription of about 942 a n , 
and the Mannar Kacceri pillar inscription of about 
900 A.D., tho second of which contains matter of 
special interest in connexion with village organi- 
zation, trading, fines and tolts, etc. The inter- 
pretation of many words and phrases in the latter 
inscriptions are admittedly yet doubtful. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Du Kumarafalapratibodha : Ein Bcit/rag zur 
Kenntnis der Apal>hramM nnd dcr EnMunys^ 
LiUratur dcr Jainas, Von Ludwig Alsdorf. {Alt. 
urul NeU’lndtsche Sttidien hrrausgcgcben votn 
^Seminar Stir Kulcur tind Geschichte Indiens an 
der Hainbunpschen Univcrsitot. 2.) xii-)-227 pp. 
Ilainburg : Frioderichsen, Dc Gruyter and Co., 
1928 

Regions vihitcd long ago remain alluring to the 
memory ; and even he who will jVrobably never be 
able to revisit them will sometimes think of them 
with a melancholic pleasure. Being some twenty 
years ago a pupil of Profo-wor Jacobi tho present 
writer mado some httlo progress m tlie study of 
.Iain narrative literature. .\n(l. though he will 
probably never find a real opportunity for resuming 
those researches, it is with a s|iecial pleasure that 
he studies tho ro.soarches of other scholars upon 
this aiul cognate subjects. 

Dr. Alsdorf, a pupil of Piofossor Sohnbriug, one 
of the leading authorities on Jainism, has produced 
an extensive and solid work on the Kum&rapa. 
lapratibodha of Homapraliha, nr rother on those 
parts of It which are written lu Apabhramna. 
Literary ApabhratuHa — apart from emaller 
contributions chiefly by Pischel— has become 


15 Keferenoes to him «te to be found in the commentary to Pramd^iySritila by Devendrabodhi. 
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known by two masterly publications of I’loicssor 
Jacobi ; and there is scarcely any doubt that theio 
is still in ©xistonce an extensive literature m that 
interesting, if monotonous, idioin. Dr. Alsdorf 
has used the edition of the Kumdrapdlapratibodha 
published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Senes, vol. XIV* 
And. though he has not been able to avail himself 
of any manuscript materials, theie can be no doul>t 
that he has produced in the iilurahty of cases a 
sound and reliable text 

The Ajiabhram^ stanzas of the Kum&nvp&Ut- 
piaiibodha, some 250 in nuinlicr, make up an 
allegoric tale called the Jh'nmanaftkata*asam, 
IdlxiKathd, a tale of the famous samt Sthulabhadra, 
a hymn on PoLrsva, a small dogmatic text, four 
\crs('s on Iho seasons, and 42 se^mrato verses of 
different contents. Of all those. Dr Alsdoif gives 
text and tianslation, as well as a list of wortls 
In an extensive and well-wriltoa introduction ho 
deals with his texts from a literary, grammatical 
and metrical point of view And m hv e appendices 
wo are able to study other texts dealing with the 
foi tunes of Sthdlabhadra The author, whose 
name we have probably not met with before, has 
produced an altogether learned, intorcsting, and , 
excellent book. | 

Tempting though it be, we cannot here enter | 
into details which would really lead too far. We ; 
shall only allow oiu«elves a few passing remarks i 
which will at any rate prove that we have studied j 
the work witli attention and with iiroflt. 

On p 112 (Sthiilabhadra, 102, 4*5) we read the 
following lines : — 

Kasana-vantm uppayai natn 1 bhanjai jai vt av'dhxt 
laha vi durehahU reha na ha ] pdvai gdvarakhidu. 
The text is imdoubtedly m slight disorder, as the 
second lialf of the first line m nntianslatable In any 
case I suppose that wo shall have to road hhunjai 
instead of bhanjai; unfoitnnutely, howevci, I am 
completely uuable to solve the nddle of the woid 
avldhu. The rhyme proves it to bo fauly correct — 
the sense must bo something m the way of Skt. 
arnrta OT madhu. The tianslation would run Huino- 
what like this: ‘the blivk-coloiued dung-ljeetle, 
even though he flies np to t bo sky and oats (lionoy *'’) 
will not attain the lustre of iho boos’ Tlio v\or<l 
kmnxddiya-, ‘a porter’ (p 1 51 ), may jiossibly stand m 
some relation to (Skt.) katrn/a- in one of its ilifioiont 
senses. For jOyai 'pa<iynti wo miss a reference to 
Homacandra’s grammar, iv, :i:j2, with I’lsohol’.s 


it bj piabundhapravi'ltain path' yam (Dr. AladOrf's 
((nutation IS not quite exact), and it is also explained 
by adhikdn iambalatn. But I fail to out 

the exact sense midorlying those explanations. 

Wo take leave of Dr. Alsdorf with expressions 
of gratitude for his able and interesting book, 
j and hope soon to meet with new contributions from 
j his pen 

1 J.VKL CHAHrKNTlEll. 

Memoius or THU AttCH.'EOLOmCAl. SunVEY OP fNDlA, 
No 41 Surviv'al of the Prehistoric Civilization 
of the InduH Valley, by Rai BAirADURRAMPKASAO 
CiiANov, BA 13 X 10 in , pp 40, with 2 plates 
Cidcuttn, 1920. 

In seeking to linil a link lieLvvccii tho V’^odic 
traditions and tho chalcohthu civili/alion of the 
Indus hasm, us disclosed from tlie iciiianis lound at 
Harappaand Molienjo-daro, Mi Chanda ( ji ojioimcLs his 
viewh upon certain subjects, which, though of wide 
interest, hnidly fall withm tho scope of archa?ology. 
For example, he would abandon what ho calls tho 
“ orthodox view,” that the iippci Indus valley was 
wrested fiom Daaas and Dasyus by a vigorous 
race of .Aryan immigrants, and suggest, as better 
fitting the evidence, that “the .Aryans, mainly 
represented by the Rishi clans, came to seek their 
fortunes in. small mimbers more or loss as missionaries 
of the cults of Jndra, Varuna, Agni and other gods ot 
nature and settled in peace under tho protection of 
i the native rulers who readily appreciated their 
great meiit ns sorceiers and employed them to 
secure the assistance of the .Arj an gods ” W^e must 
, point out, however, that Indian tradition w’ouhl 
I Hoern clearly to indicate tliat tho earliest pis wcie 
i' established m the land befoie the so-culled Aiyan 
I immigration Ho would go further, and recognize 
I III tho w'ariior clans —the Bharat as, Purus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus, Diuhyus, etc.,o[tl>e Rig Veda — the 
representatives of tho ruling class ol tho indigenous 
chalcolithic population. Heie again wo are up 
against a mass of Indian tradition. Rather than 
aft rihute tho rigidity of caste to tiie sharp distinction 
Ix'twiH'ii t.lio Arya and tho t^i'iclia, ho (irefors to 
regard it as duo to the wide gulf that separated the 
cultures of tho “ proto- iJrah mans and tho proto* 
KHlmlnvas” -terms that .seem to call for some 
definition. He proceeds to develop Ins view of a 
funduinent.vl difference in Iho nientahty of tho 
Bruhinaua and IC^tnya of aiiciont India by citing 
evidence to show that theu* att iliule tow.vid.s puni.^- 


note, and the Praktihframinalik, p. 17.'?, § 2tfi. 
JholDiqn' (ji. 1.59) seems to mean a soit of ghost; 
It would not 1)0 quite mipo.ssjblo to doriv'C it fioin 
dyolis- ‘ light,’ as 1 lielieve to liavo prov’od long 
ago that glow-worms, etc., are at tunes looked 
upon as ghostly apparitions, cp. Khine Bntr. '■ 
tndotranidchen Mytholoyi^, p I 1 (1911). The 

curious word bkullaya, quoted on p. 174, t^oes 
not simply mean viatieum : HemocAndra explains 


I amedha and anuniarana wcio antagonistic. Tho 
' thooiy elaborated by him, that certain statuettes 
found ut Mohonjo-daro loproseut Yati.s of tho proto- 
historic and prehistoric Jiidtis valley civilization 
seems somewhat, premature. We foci, lu fact, 
that the author attempts in this ‘hort Memoir to 
j solve too many difficult problems, though hia views, 
if not convincing, are m many respects suggestive, 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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